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ITERATURE ~ 
|. [The violets have come. The south winds blow, 
\KIENCE “w iw Impatient hurrying, as in summer's quest, 


d Straight from the Gulf Stream, and the earth’s warm 


breast 
‘ ~~ ww + 
IS OR Whereon the sunshine lies and grasses grow, 


Is now with the arbutus bloom aglow; 


; AQ ] My “RH Sw Tw lhe bees, new-waked to life, unwearying test 
Their olden haunts, and hum with soft unrest 
S| a a ) In white campanulas, that to’ and fro 
{ ¢ « « , ¢ 
| OME . Chime mystic tunes of shadow and of shine. 


And lo! great gusts of joy my soul oersweep, 


SOC FTY SN wz And |} am filled with passion so divine, 
. So strangely sweet, it seems as | could keep 


, Pace with the seng of birds, and feel as mine 
: TRAVEL ee The unfettered pulses of the Spring that beat. 
MUSIC ~ ~~ 


Cara E. Whiton-Stowe. 
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New Eneuano Murua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. u, ead 


t »297,583-6 
LIABILITIES Sevbs aa an 


23,195.54 .99 


$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Annvat Casn distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE 
CAUSEWAY 


UNION STATION 
STREET, FOR THE 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for 


PARLOR 


ACCOMMODATION 
of Troy and Albany and Sara- 
a 


BURLING 
MONTREAL, 
EXPRESS to Bel- 


Tune 2 


June 27 
6 July 
9 June 13 July 18 
June 29 


Saturday 
Second Cabin 835 
steamer and location 


Ireland and Scotland 


now 
and London 
ariive at the Riverside 


come 


WEST. 
6.4 Troy and Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, 
9g 00 A.M. Sundays only for Troy 
° and Albany stopping at all sta- 
na aa 
ieies Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 
7.0 to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, 
&, 0 DAY 
ae ‘Falls. 
= Parlor Cars to Montreal, 
3. 0 ACCOMMODATION to 
6 0 NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
Sieeping Car to Montreal. 
cation, WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 

CUNARD LINE. 

From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 1st May 16 
Cephalonia-- Apr. +8 May 23 Aug 
Gallia - May 2 June Aug 
SERVIA (Special) Aug. 8 

Steamers from New York every 
and upwards, according to 
Steerage at low rates. 

Notice. The steamers of this line 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, 
Station on the quay adjoining 

For freight and passage apply to company’s office 
The WILLIAMS _.. 


9.00 CAR for Troy. 
3. 0 DAILY EXPRESS, with 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 
TON, ag _ BANS AND 
ll. 00 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 
Kutland Vt. 
Time ae and further information on agot 
Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 
Scythia ---- Mar, 28 Apr. 25 May yo July 
Pavonia ---- May Aug 
First Cabin, $60'’nd upwards 
Drafts on England, 
passengers depart from or 
99 State Street. ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent 
ae 1 YPEWRITER 


John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington Sti seston. 


READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs ain 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HALE. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





Mee 


EDITORIAL, 
COMMENT ON EVENTS| OF To-pay. 
CRIME AND MorE oF ir. By Edward E. 
THE ARBITRATION CONFEREN( E, 

The Coming of Spring. By F.C. P. 
Patriotism. A Sermon. By Minot J. Savage. 

LITERATURE. Conducted by Albert White Vorse. , 
THE STUDY OF THE CLAassics, I Sy Gamaliel Bradford, 
REVIEWS OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
NOTES ABOUT BOOK-MAKING. 

HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Conducted by Elizabeth P 
THE BEAutTy oF INCONSISTENCY. 

ART AND ARTISTS. Conducted by Philip | 
SPRING IN THE COUNTRY 

SCIENCE. Conducted by John Ritchie, Jr. ' 
THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 

THE OFFICE CAT. By Dorothy Lundt. 

DRESS. Conducted by Emma V. Sheridan 
DRESS FOR THE BICYCLE. 

THE DRAMATIC WEEK. Conducted by 

PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Hale 


C,oodrich 


Hale 





E. G. Sutherland. 


Calendar of the Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, May 13 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 
Room It, Building, Mass. Institute of 
Memorial Day excursion to Tamworth, N. H 


Building, entrance on 


Park Street. 
lechnology 


held in 
, May 


Kegular meetings 
Kogers May Walk, Saturday 


, and Chocorua, 





M 1y 29 June Be 
BOSTONIAN SocietTy, Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, May 12. 
BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
| and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts es Wi A.M., Satur 
days, tt A.M. and 3 P.M. 
3OSTON SCIENTIFIC 
Tuesday, May 12 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
May Exhibition, 


to 5, 


Inesdays, I! 


Free lectur 


SOCIETY 419 Washington Street 309th corporate meeting, 
LIBRARY. 53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; 


Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; 


Saturdays 


HORTICULTURAL 
Saturday, May 2 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Print Department 
of Etchings, Dry-Points and Mezzotints by Francis Seymour 
property of the artist, closing May 17 

NeEw ENGLAND HIsToric-GENEALOGICAI 
regular meeting, Wednesday, May 6. 

PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS, Parker 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, May 3, 12.30 P.M 
C. Elson 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
May 14; Mr. Horace 


Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street 


a collection 
the private 


Exhibition of 
Ifaden formerly 
Society. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 
Memorial Building, Corner of 
Music in the Ancient 


Berkeley and 
Keligions, by Louis 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
See of New York will present 


a paper 


WEST 


SHORE 
RAILROAD 


New York Central & Hudson River R. R 
Company, Lessee. 


TICKETS 
.:TO ALL POINTS WEST 


lhe West Shore in connection with the 
Fitchburg R. R. is the shortest 
ine between 
Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago | 
and St. Louis. 

Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. 

Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. 

For rates, time tables, sleeping 
full information apply to 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 

City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. 
+ 300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good heip, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm. 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., 


Good 


Housekeeping 


FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six 
three months, the 


months, so cents for 
latter concession being made 
ea in order to introduce Good Housekeeping as 
> widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its business history having demon- 
strated that it holds well its place wherever it 
once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen’s celebrated New Cook Book,” 
oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 

For $3.00 Good Housekeeping and ‘‘Miss Par- 
loa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.$0, 966 pp. the 
largest and best work of its distinguished author. 

his gives a rare opportunity to secure the best 
work of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time 
and favorite contributors—books of rare value, 
widely recognized and commended, both for their 
domestic and literary merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 





berths and 


Springfield, Mass. 








EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 
and we wil mail t 

you book contain- 
ingfulldescription 


FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


Boston. 


Subscribe for the Commonwealth. 
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DIVIDENDs. 


QUARTERLY 


1896 


Real Estate Security. 


PETIT MANAN LAND 


INDUSTRIAL CO 


was formed to develop the peninsula of P: 


on the coast of Maine, ten miles from Ba 


and to make of ita seaside and autumn r 


peninsula contains 2,565 acres of land, ext 


miles into the Atlantic Ocean, and has tw 


miles of coast-line unsurpassed for pictures 


and beauty. It has been bought and paid 


Petit Manan Land & Industrial Compar 
the laws of Maine, wit 
ooo OF WHICH ONLY §; 


AUTHORIZED TO BE ISSUED 


organized under 
stock of $2,50« 


beer placed $420,000, ea 


there have 
whicl 


the PAR VALUE OF $10 PE} 


reasu ry, of $200,000 is now 
pany at 
tock now offered for sale, as v a 
s securcd by deed of t 

lollars’ wort! f the prope 


value fixed at 3 cents 


NATIONAITI 


per square f > 
rRUST COMPANY of | 
h holds 


. BEN 


and to provide 


tee, whic t as a permanent sex 
YEFIT OF ALL STOCKHOLI 
a means of liquidation of tt 
Stock of THE PETIT MANAN LAND & IN 


rRIAL COMPANY \ 


EQUA 


large part of 
has already been subscribed for in New \ 
Philadelphia, and no more will be offer: 


amount is sold 


DIVIDENDS ARE DERIVED 


First 


ibove 


From the sale of 


ess the small running expenses of 


going to stockholders 
Second—Bu ng of hous 
Chird—Transy 
Fourth— Hotel 


lhe 


rtation revenue 
and amusement priv 


difference between the cost of the 


@ t 


Idings, etc., and the price at which the 


nid, after expenses are paid, g ves to the payr 


Dividends. The land 


whned by tl ( 


the stockholders 1 cent per 


CENTS PER S« 


square foot, a 
f 


sells tor 


FOOT 


an average ol 


Asa seaside resort Petit Manan is desig 


mprovement on Bar Harbor, where land 


sold in 1872 for $10 per acre, has recently 


for $217,000 PER ACRI 


Its advantages over Bar Harborare many 


point in the most thickly settled part of Bar Ha 


can a view of the Atlantic Ocean be obtains 


Harbor has no safe anchorage for yachts, and ¢ 


too cold for bathing. Petit Manan, on 


hand, is directly ON THE OCEAN, w 
and coves afford safe harbor for craft, ar 
bathing pool ten acres in extent, of natural 
sea water ; the only one on the Atlantic Coast 
A deer park in area nearly as large as Centr 
New York, stocked with several hundred 


way grouse, hares, and partridges, is anott 


of Petit Manan, enjoyed by no other seaside | 


and insures its popularity in autumn as well as 


As 2 summer resort Petit Manan for 


time will OPEN IN JUNE 


teen miles of roads are completed, affording ur 


of this year 


drives over a country with an elevation of n¢ 
hundred feet above the sea level, 
groves of spruce, pine, 


a continu 
the ocean, birch, ma 
mountain ash; bays, coves and stretches of 
and rock formations, which in magnitude and 
ness of shape are unexcelled anywhere ont 
Coast. 


ward of 


Petit Manan’s first season will open » 
sixty buildings constructed, includ 
and club-house. The Company constructs | 

a slight advance over cost and will sell 
houses at from $2,000 upward to any price desir 
will send on application sketches of cottages 
in price from $1,500 to $35,000 putting up the 
priced houses ready for occupancy in from s 
ninety days. 

The stock of the PETIT MANAN LAND & 
DUSTRIAL COMPANY is a SAFE, 
PAYING INVESTMENT. Its 
greatly enhanced during the approaching sum: 
each succeeding season, as this ideal resort 
Enormous profits have beet 


value 


and expands. 
through the purchase of real estate at alm 
seaside resort, but at no place have they been & 
than along the Maine Coast, notably at BAR 
BOR. PETIT MANAN is getting the 
from Maine's great resort. 

Stock bought now will carry the June D 
but application should be made at M 
prospectus, sketches of cottages, and full in! 
tion can be obtained either in person or | 
at 55 CHURCH ST., BELFAST, MAIN! 
401 JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, Boston Mass 


once 
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a J. Stitman Situ, Treas 
| apers are fturwarded until an expi 
ved for the discontinuance, and until all 
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iange Of address r a discontinuance I 
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EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT. 


DWARD E. HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 
TO CONTRIBUTORS. — Rejected MSS. will be 
eturned if stamps are int losed for return postage 


Name and address should accompany all com 
unications, not necessarily for publication but 
4s a guaranty of good faith. 
{ Entered as second-class matter. | 


’ ” his plea for the preservation of 
3 the old State House front, ex 
Boutwell looks forward. He 
“We are not far enough away 
from this later generation to indulge 
n sentiment. In 
vill be 


ence 


Gov. 


says: 


there 
rever 
and 


a century 
a generation that will 
the names of 
\ndrew as we now reverence the 
names of Otis and Hancock.” In 
other words, it is for history and for 
the patriotic inspiration of those who 
come after us, that this monument 
should be preserved : just as Faneuil 
Hall and the Old South Meeting 
House have been saved for us 


Sumner 


HE establishment here of the gas 
and coke industry in the form 
proposed by Mr. Henry M. Whitney 
would be of such great benefit to 
Massachusetts, and indeed to all 
this section of the country, that leg- 
islation favoring the enterprise may 
properly be held to be legislation in 
the interest of the general public. 
Che bill which has been reported, 
: ind which comes up for considera- 
tion next week, differs widely from 
the draft of the law that was put in 
with Mr. Whitney’s petition. It con. 
confers no unusual or extraordinary 
rights, and such privileges as it 
grants are subject to regulation by 
the established authorities. But 
whether this bill is to prevail with 
or without modification, the enter- 
prise is one to which the Legislature 
can afford to be generous. 





Cr Wolcott's first veto is well 

applied. _It is not concerned 
with any great question of states- 
manship or any fundamental question 
oflaw. Its effect is simply to pre- 
serve one of the sources of food 
supply which of late years has been 
decreasing; and in this way it has 
in importance at least equal to that 
of many of the great political vetoes 
to be found among the state papers. 
The bill which Gov. Wolcott refused 
to permit to become law proposed to 
make it lawful to take lobsters only 
nine inches in length, the limit under 
the present law being ten and one- 
half inches. This inch and a half in 
length marks the difference between 
a lobster that can do itsduty in the 
world by propagating its species, and 









































SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1896 


has all its 
the future. 
lhe operation of this veto is to con 
tinue the existence of lobsters in the 
waters of exist 


one of immature age that 


career of usefulness in 


Massachusetts an 
ence which would be cut short by ex 
termination in a few years under the 
proposed legislation. 


HE new census shows that nearly 
three-fourths of the entire popu 
lation of 
in cities and towns of 
Sooo inhabitants each. here are 
19 of such cities and towns; the 
remaining 304 towns divide among 
them the one-quarter of the popula- 
tion that is left. The Springfield 
Republican thinks we have reached 
nearly the extreme point in this con- 


is collected 
not less than 


Massachusetts 


centration of population in cities, 
and gives good reasons for its judg 


For the sake of the cities as 
well as of the towns, we may hope 
that natural causes wiil check this 


movement. 
By BA is rapidly establishing her 
claim to recognition as a_ sov- 
creign power without waiting action 
on the question of belligerency by 
other nations. ‘The issue of bonds 
is one of the tests of which inter 
national law takes cognizance, and 
this seems to be met by the apparent 
success of the loan offered by the 
Cuban junta in New York last week. 
Indeed, the instalment of two mil- 
lions of the proposed war loan was 
over-subscribed ; and the average 


ment. 


price bid—62 1-2—shows that capital 
is ready to take Cuban indepen- 
dence as a fair risk. Of the other 


qualifications for a standing among 
the nations, the Cuban republic has 
only anorganized form of government. 
It has neither seaports nora navy ; 
but, then, it may acquire these any 
day. 
M* alfour’s statement in the 
House of Commons, that arbi- 
tration in the Venezuelan and other 
questions is a matter ‘which both 
the British and the United States 
governments have in view,’ is the 
first direct official declaration to this 
effect. It was made by the First 
Lord of the Treasury in his capacity as 
amember of thegovernment,in reply to 
a formal inquiry from the leader of the 
Opposition, and it therefore must be 
accepted as meaning exactly what it 
purports to mean. That is to Say, 
Great Britain puts by the idea of 
force and is willing to arbitrate. 


y is regretted that the managers 

of the Summer School of Applied 
Ethics have decided to hold no 
session this year. For four years 
past, this School has attracted a 
large attendance at Plymouth, where 
its sessions have been held, and the 
work done there, in systematic 
courses of lectures in the higher 
education treating of the various 
ethical problems which confront 
society at the present day, has been 


notable. A number of these courses 
of lectures have been published in 
permanent form, and _ the 
School may be said to have done 
much to realize the hope of its 
founders—among whom was the 
late Martin Brimmer— that it would 
help to call out a new ethical litera 
ture. It is gratifying, however, to 
learn that the purpose of the man- 
agers is to reorganize the School on 


book 


a more permanent basis. 


CRIME, AND MORE OF IT. 
HE serious attention of thought- 
ful people is more and more 
engaged in thestudyofcriminalityin 
the United States. Especially the in- 
what are scientifically 
called crimes against the person ar 
attention and requires more 
consideration. In a valuable ad- 
dress, prepared with great care by 
Mr. Andrew LD. White, lately our 
Minister to Russia, he has brought 
forward the facts in this matter, so 
as to startle even those who thought 
themselves best informed. He de- 
livered this address ata large meet- 
ing of gentlemen of standing in Bos- 
ton, who are accustomed to use the 
power which they have for the im- 
provement of the social cordition of 
Massachusetts. He confined him- 
self, however, rather to a statement 
of what is and what seems to be the 
tendency in all parts of the United 
States. He has left the solution of 
a great many questions, not only to 
the men who heard him, but to 
others who see a great present evil 
andone which seems to be increas- 
ing. 

To cite single details. Mr. White 
showed that there are more murders 
in the United States, in pro- 
portion to the population’ of 
the country, than in any other 
country of the globe. It would 
seem as if a certain indifference ac- 
companied these murders. In the 
year 1895 the statistics will show 
that not more than one in seventy- 
four murderers was executed by 
process of law. Indeed, the total 
number of executions under the law 
was but 132. Perhaps it is hardly 
to be wondered at that Mr. White 
had a larger list of lynchings 
where murderers, or people supposed 
to be such, had been executed with- 
out the process of law. The number 
of these in the same year was 171. 

It is very easy to say that this in- 
crease in crime results from the large 
emigration into the country of the 
criminals of other lands. sut, un- 
fortunately for those who take this 
easy solution of very sad questions, 
the figures do not bear out the 
statement so far as they could wish, 
On the o‘her hand, a very large pro- 
portion of the persons who commit 
these crimes, and a_ proportion 
equally large of persons imprisoned 
for other crimes of violence, are 
natives of the country, who have 
grown up with such training as the 
country has yet found out how to 
give in such matters. 


crease in 


rests 





Subscription price, 


$2.50 Per Yea: 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


Undoubtedly there are great facil- 
ities given in Europe for the emigra- 
tion of criminals. There have been 
well-attested instances in which 
even the civil authorities have been 
mean enough to send their criminals 
to other countries. We _ wish it 
could be said that in no court of the 
United States did it ever happen 
that a nolle prosegui was entered by 
the prosecuting officer on condition 
that the criminal should leave the 
state. ‘Thisis simply todo what it 
is understood has been done in some 
instances by the authorities in Eu- 
rope who wanted to get rid of people. 
They arranged some way in which 
these people should ‘leave their 
country for their country’s good.’ 

Mr. White, at some length, showed 
the danger which has resulted from 
the reckless use of the pardoning 
power. He dwelt, however, at some 
length on what he called the crimi- 
nal education of children. The facil- 
ity with which cheap newspapers, 
dime novels and other literature of 
sensation are circulated makes what 
educational people call a seminar of 
crime. Mr. White showed, with sad 
humor, the effect which is produced 
upon a boy by the posters and pic- 
torial title-pages which show, appar- 
ently with truth, this or that or an- 
other success of the revolver, or of 
the bowie knife. 

It should not be impossible that, 
by some concerted movement of the 
directors of the press, a counter- 
check might be found to this ten- 
dency, if proper illustration were 
given of the consequences of crime. 
The average street boy has yet to 
learn that the way of the transgres- 
sor is hard. It is not simply that it 
leads to abad place, as to the prison 
or to some other place of punisk- 
ment, but the way itself is a very 
hard way to travel. 

Mr. Sayles, the director of the 
public library at Pawtucket, in a 
simple way carried out an excellent 
system of education in this affair. 
He prepared a separate scrap-book 
for the juvenile readers in that lib- 
rary, which showed what happened 
to boys who had tried the sensa- 
tional method of life and volun- 
teered upon piracy or burglary for 
the amusement of those careers. 
Mr. Sayles found this scrap-book 
was even more attractive to the un- 
washed youngsters of Pawtucket 
than were the somewhat stale pic- 
ture books which represented mur- 
der, escape and robbery. 

The gentlemen who had such 
matters in hand in Pawtucket were 
well satisfied that the mere presenta- 
tion of the simple fact,in the scraps 
from newspapers which were brought 
together here, had a highly desirable 
effect. What might not be done if 
some of our artists or other people 
whose business it is to make posters 
would present to us, frcm day to 
day, on the ‘ people’s picture gallery’ 
— that is, on the boardings by the 
side of the street — telling illustra- 


—— oe re get 
Ee? eee wantin 
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tions ofthe life in hospitals or in 
prisons which often follows, and 
always ought to follow, the deeds of 
adventure which are generally so 
vividly portrayed. 

We have received with great inter- 
est an appeal from the Society of 
Friends in Baltimore, which, in the 
most temperate and sensible way, 
has called the attention of the 
directors of the press to the danger 
of results from the exaggeration of 
the details of crime and the presen 
tation of its methods to readers who 
might otherwise have never heard of 
it. For two or three years this 
yearly meeting has borne its testi 
mony in the quiet way in which the 
Friends do, and that testimony has 
undoubtedly had an effect. 

Itis very much tobe wished that 
at the conventions of editors this 
subject may be brought forward and 
some uniform agreement arrived at 
in different states, as to the limita 
tions which may fairly be put on 
publication of sensational detail. 
There is no reason why bright 
writers should not be found who can 
write up scenes of success, of energy 
and valuable adventure, so that they 
Shall be made quite as attractive to 
Tom, Dick and Harry as are the 
scenes of vice or sensuality or blood. 

At certain periods of history this 
has been made perfectly clear. 
Some of us are old enough to re- 
member the outbreak of the Civil 
War. It happened in many large 
cities that with the intense excite- 
ment which swayed men, when vol 
unteers were flocking to the recruit- 
ing offices, when the first companies 
were being rapidly marched to the 
regimental headquarters, and when 
regiments themselves were, vieing 
witheach other which should go to 
thefront,thisexcitement,valuableand 
true, was enough to displace in the 
minds of criminals the petty excite- 
ment which in peaceful times led 
them to fumble with false keys or 
door locks, or watch as sneak thieves 
in people’s halls. ‘The commitments 
in the police and municipal courts 
were very materially reduced in the 
weeks of high excitement, when men 
and women had something better to 
think of than the working out of the 
miserable problems of sensuality or 
violence. Without anybody’s mean 
ing it, evil was really overcome by 
good in such instances, and such il- 
lustrations are enough to show what 
may be done in any community 
where the leaders of public opinion 
choose to devote themselves to the 
suppression of erime before crime 
has begun. 

I myself was a guest of the city of 
Pawtucket on the brilliant occasion 
when it celebrated the centennial of 
the cotton manufacture. This was 
on a lovely autumn day, the streets 
were bright with decoration, the 
movement of well-disciplined troops 
everywhere was heralded by the 
music of some of the finest regi- 
mental bandsin the world. With 
all this temptation to the boys of 
the city who were released from 
work on that day and those who 
were released from school, I found, 
really to my surprise, somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 100 such boys, ragged 


perhaps in their dress, in attendance 


in the great reading rooms of the 
Pawtucket public library. I asked 
Mr. Sayles, with some surprise, 
what was the magnetism by which 
he draws them, and he showed me 
in reply the immense piles that he 
had of bound volumes of illustrated 
newspapers. He told me that it 
made no difference to the average 
street boy whether the newspaper 
were L’Illustration of Paris of ten 
years before, or whether it were the 


last number of Harper’s Weekly. 
The average street boy likes to look 
at pictures, and if you will give him 
pictures enough he will come and 
look at them, even though the streets 
are blazing with bunting or alive 
with military music. 

In this single detail, itself of no 
great importance, is an interesting 
suggestion, which I venture to repeat 
for the benefit of those who, in hun 
dreds of cities of America, are trying 
to get an influence over boys who 
are very apt to go to the dogs. 

So soon as Mr. White's address is 
printed infull we shall be glad to 
call further attention to some of the 
details which he has suggested. 


Epwarp FE. HALE. 


THE COMING OF SPRING. 


HE calendar told us that Spring 
had arrived at gh. 23m. P. M. of 
March the nineteenth; so we went out 
in search of her on the morning of 
March twenty-fifth, The Madcap 
blew dust in our eyes at one moment, 
and led our feet into the mire the 
next. Now we were tempted to 
throw off our furs, and now we 
hugged them close about us. We 
knew that she was lurking round this 
gusty corner, or hiding in that sunny 
nook; we could hear her mocking, 
rippling laughter among the eddies 
of the swift-rushing stream, and 
catch the flash of her sparkling eye, 
from out of the snow-wreaths with 
which she had adorned herself; nay, 
we should not have been surprised 
had she suddenly pelted us with 
snowballs. 

Although she herself eluded us, we 
hoped to find some sign of her handi 
work, and here were indeed fresh 
green tufts and rosettes of leaves 
that peeped at us from among the 
Ah, you naughty de 
ceitful maiden, how dare you claim 
that work as yourown! How dare 
you delude the biggest part of 
human kind into believing that your 
deft fingers have already fashioned 
those soft, downy mullein leaves, 
those bright tufts of sorrel and but- 
tercup and pepper-grass, those trails 
of St. John’s wort and potentilla! 
We saw them in these very spots last 
November, and here they have 
stayed, hidden under the snow that 
has kept them fresh ever since. 
That was all last year’s work and 
none of yours. Even the ‘ pussies’ 
along the brookside had unbuttoned 
their tight jackets and thrust out 
their silvery tips long before your 
advent. You have done nothing but 
bluster and play pranks in all these 
days. 

March 31. In spite of blustering 
winds and snow squalls, the silver 
maples, always the first to respond, 
have quickened at her touch and an- 
swered tothe call of Spring, and here 
is a whole row of them fairly in blos- 
som. How full and soft the clusters 
are. _It will be weeks before a leaf 
comes. The silver maples and the 
elms are very shy about trusting 
their foliage to the chances of a 
frosty night, though their flowers 
can bear with impunity weather that 
would destroy the leaves at once. 

There are but few other manifesta- 
tions of the presence of the Spring, 
though blue-birds, song-sparrows and 
pewees are singing merrily. 

April 12. Slowly during these 
days, slowly but surely, has the work 
been done, and on this beautiful 
Sunday we yo forth to meet and find 
the gentle maiden, no longer wild 
and hoydenish, and she leads us 
where the purple catkins of the alders 
have suddenly changed into gold and 
are shedding their pollen. Will 
some of it find its way to those acres 


dried grasses. 
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of shrubs, some two miles off, among 
which hardly a pollen catkin is to be 
found? Here staminate and pistil- 
late flowers are more equally distrib- 
uted. The alders have this curious 
tendency to diccisin, while their 
cousins, the hazels, do not show it at 
all, their soft pollen catkins hang al- 
ways just below the bright red stars, 
of the pistillate flawers. The ‘pussies,’ 
Salix discolor and rostrata are fast 
opening. ‘The close-packed oval of 
the muilein has parted and discloses 
its heart of softest, downiest, tender 
est leaves, that a week ago was quite 
hidden from us. 

April 20. And now the Spring is 
masquerading as Summer. With the 
thermometer ranging between the 
seventies and eighties for a week 
past, it is no wonder that there has 
been a sudden burst of life; that the 
horse-chestnuts are in leaf with 
Hower buds an inch and a half long, 
(though perhaps their very next 
neighbors do not show a sign of a 
leaf); that the magnolia on the Pub 
lic Garden has opened its glorious 
white flowers; that the alder and 
aspen pollen-catkins hang limp, their 
period of usefulness quite gone by ; 
thatthe bees are busy among the 
many kinds of willows; that the red 
maples are in their glory, the bright 
flame of the staminate trees contrast 
ing with the deeper blood-red of the 
pistillate ones,so that even from a 
car window the difference can be 
seen at once; that lilacs and honey 
suckles, elders and roses, the willow 
trees and meadow-grasses vie in 
many shades of green that 
hepatica and mayflowers are reward- 
ing those that seek; that Corema, the 
rarest of all our shrubs, is opening 
its purple clusters upon the one 
bank that it loves; and last, but in 
deed not least, that all the little 
weedy things of gardens and of lawns, 
shepherd’s-purse and chickweed, and 
dandelion, hastening into flower as 
though they were so afraid that they 
wouldn’t have any time for fun be- 
fore the bitter warfare against them 
begins. 

Spring in all its loveliness is here ! 

re Cy PP. 


THE ARBITRATION CONFERENCE 
HE Conterence held at Washing 
ton on the 22d and 23d of 
April called together a large number 
of thoughtful and intelligent gentle 
men from all parts of the country. 
Forty-five states were represented, 
and the territory of Oklahoma. The 
tone of the meeting was hopeful, and 
the speeches, generally speaking, 
were admirable; and a step forward 
was taken in the appointment of a 
permanent committee to keep the 
subject in mind, and more than this, 
to keep it before public attention. 

Hitherto the trouble has been 
with regard to all proposals for 
mutual international arbitration, 
that it has been nobody's business 
in particular to see tothem. Mr. 
Sumner used to say that it was no- 
body’s business to see to any treaty ; 
that the State Department sent 
treaties to the Senate Chamber and 
left them like foundling babies on 
a doorstep. Mr. Sumner said that 
unless he or some fanatic like him 
picked up the bantling and nursed 
it into life, it d'ed as soon as it was 
born. 

This is certainly what happened 
to the really important treaty for 
international arbitration which was 
drawn up as the best diplomatic 
result of the Pan-American Congress. 
The whole press of this country 
chose to ridicule the Pan-American 
Congress, because the members did 
not choose to admit reporters. It 
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was therefore a meeting which neve; 
had any justice done to it. When 
it made a plan for a general tre 

of arbitration between the states 
America, nobody cared to take t 
plan up or to carry it through. 

It was perhaps even more 
crous that a majority of the Brit 
Parliament should address a car¢ 
letter to the members of the Ame; 
can Congress, asking them to bri: 
forward a permanent plan for a: 
tration. One would have said t 
the members of the House of Com 
mons could have acted in the Ho 
of Cummons better than they c 
at Washington ; but they could 1 
because they belonged to | 
parties, and neither the Tory | 
nor the Liberal party has,:as a party 
been willing to take the initiativ: 

a matter of such importance. ( 
the other hand, there is always 
stiff conservatism of bureaus wh 
like to maintain things as they we 

The committee of twenty-f 
which the Washington Confere: 
has appointed, has it in its power 
keep the matter before the pul 
and, from day to day even, to in 
that something shall be done al 
it. 

Among other plans presented ar 
referred to the committees was th: 
following proposal, introduced by 
Dr. Hale. It states briefiy t! 
views which he has more than onc: 
presented in THE COMMONWEAL1! 

Resolved }—That the success of the syst 
of International Arbitration justifies 
establishment of a Permanent Tribuna 
such arbitration 

Resolved :—That the Government of 
United States be requested to address 
other Five Great Powers, and to signif, 
willingness to join at once in the estal 
ment of such a Tribunal, which shall } 
and decide all questions which any 
Powers may agree to bring before it. 

Resolved That such a Tribunal s} 
be entrusted with power to take testim 
from each country concerned, accordins 
the custom of that nation. 

Resolved :—That this High Tribu 
should hold regular sessions, at the capita 
of the countries appointing it, and that t 
High Tribunal be instructed to publist 
the world, from time to time, such stat 
ments of international law as_ they 
regard important. 

Resolved :—That the United States sh« 
at once appoint two of its most distinguish: 
jurists, who should be ready at once to 
any other judges appointed by other Pow 
to form such a Permanent Tribunal 


PATRIOTISM. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH 

rHE UNITY, BOSTON, APRIL 19, 1896 

BY MINOT J. SAVAGE. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: t 
shall prosper that love thee. Peace 
within thy walls. For my brethren a 
companions’ sakes, I will now say, Peac 
be within thee Because of the house 
the Lord our God I will seek thy gox 
Ps. cxxii, 0-9. 

T must have been a day very lik« 

this,though the spring was muc! 
more forward—for they say that 
the grass was nearly knee-deep ©! 
Lexington green—when, a_ hu 
dred and twenty-one years ago toda) 
fifty minute-men faced eight hundr: 
regulars, and engaged in that strug 
gle out of which a new nation w 
born. 

It is easy for us to appreciate al 
admire patriotism in a Continent 
costume or in modern uniform, w 
aguninits hands. There is son 
thing striking,something picturesq 
something that appeals with stirring 
power ‘o all that is heroic in us. 
when we think of a man ready anc 
willing to risk his life for his cou: 
try. But, magnificent as it is to d‘ 
for one’s country, it is equally mag 
nificent and much more rare to find 
men who are willing to live for the! 
country. When one hears the shri! 
call of the fife and is touched by the 
beat of the drum, and is marching 
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shoulder to shoulder with his fellows, 
t is comparatively easy in the ex- 
citement of the hour to enter into 
conflict where all the passions are 
engaged. But for a man patiently, 
day by day, week by week, month by 
month, year by year, to stand for 
the important principles that under- 
lie the success, the prosperity, of a 
great nation ; tostand for those prin- 
ciples in the face of party — one’s 
ng own party—to stand for them 
through misunderstandings, at the 
risk of public abuse; to stand for 
the righteousness of his country, 
St ind so for the hope of man—to 
labor for these patiently and per 
sistently, that, I say, is harder than 
t is to risk life in battle; and it is 
, rarer virtue. But it is one that is 
jually needed, and one that is more 
requently needed ; for, thank God, 
the periods of peace are longer than 
those of war. 








Chere isas much call for patriot 
m today as there was one hundred 
ind twenty-one years ago. ‘There is 
is much call for patriotism now as 
1812. There is as much 
there was in 
The prosperity of a nation 
lepends not merely upon the brave 
meu who fight its battles, but upon 


there was in 
ill for patriotism 


rsol, 


as 


the brave, silent, quiet, unnoticed 
heroes who think and speak and 
print and vote righteousness and 
peace and truth in the time of quiet. 
[t is easy to be patriotic when you are 
onspicuous, when you can win ap- 
plause. It is hard to be patriotic 
vhen it costs something, when it in 
terferes with the prosecution of busi 
ness, and particularly when nobody 
\otices and nobody cares. But 
these are the times when patriotism 
s needed. 

Let me suggest a point. 
cessful organization of a country, of 

nation, in which shall be combined 
public order and liberty for the indi 
idual, is almost the most difficult 


The suc 


that has ever been undertaken by 
man. Next to the discovery and or 


ganization of the highest and truest 
type of religion, the most difficult 
task that man has ever undertaken 
is the organization of a free and or- 
derly country. 

Run over in your mind the course 
of history. Remember that man 
has been on this planet three hun- 
dred thousand years. Remember 
that itis at least twenty-five thou- 
sand years since man began to gain 
some insight into the laws of nature, 
some definite control of these forces, 
since man really became,in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, man. 
member that during all that time he 
has been struggling with these 
problems of government, trying to 
organize in such a way that there 

( shall be public order and individual 
, liberty. {n how many cases has he 
. succeeded ? Not once in the entire 
past history of the world has he suc- 
ceeded. Look into the history of 
iny nation, and you will find that, 
in order to preserve internal peace, 
there has had to be such despotism 
as has deprived the individual of his 
freedom. When they have attained 
anything like freedom, there has been 
the loss of public order, or freedom 
has run into license, has tended to 
anarchy. Indeed, we need not go 
back tothe past. Look over the 
surface of the earth today: in how 
" many nations has this attainment of 
order, with liberty, been achieved ? 

Practical y, in only two— England 

and America. For there is not any 
other nation that has really attained 
the solution of this problem as yet. 
England and America, then, are 
the first in the history of mankind 
that have been able to create any- 
thing approaching an ideal national 


Re- 
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life. No matter how far we are from 
the realization of that ideal, yet we 
have come near enough to it to be 
practically certain that it is attaina 
ble; and we are beginning to realize 
it in a measure. 

That impalpable, invisible force 
which we call national spirit, national 
life, pervades this country as the at 
mosphere pervades it,so that only 
now and then we wake up to a con- 
sciousness that it exists; and yet to 
this we owe the quiet of our homes, 
the possibility of pursuing our busi 
ness unmolested, of making money 
without being spied upon by some 
greedy power ready to clutgh it out 
of our hands when we shall have 
accumulated it. We owe to it the 
liberty to think, the liberty to speak 
our thoughts unhindered, the liberty 
to print as we will, the liberty to 
study, religious freedom, the liberty 


‘ 


o grow, the chance to improve out 
selves in any way we will, to pursue 
whatever lines of indulgence or en 
‘ Life, lib 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,’ 

marvellous, magical words, words 
that have become trite on the lips of 
Fourth of July orators until they are 
drained of their meaning, yet words 
the realization of which, although 
man has dreamed of it from the be- 
ginning, has never been known on 
earth until within the century. This 
is what we owe to the existence of 
the kind of government and country 
which we have been able to 
and organize. 

What was it fathers one 
hundred and years ago 
dreamed of when they took up arms 
and wow the day? To what did 
they look forward ? They looked 
forward chiefly to a thing entirely 
new in the history of the world a 
country based on manhood,and man 
hood only. 


joyment that we choose 


achieve 


that our 
twenty 


Every other nation has 
been based on privilege of birth o1 
rank, some peculiar, exclusive, aris 
tocratic power. They believed in 
God, these wonderful forefathers of 
ours; and, in spite of the antagonism 
of the prevalent creed that told them 
that men were totally depraved, they 
believed in man. They didnot dare 
to believe that man was totally de- 
praved (they believed it in religion, 
perhaps, but not in politics). They be- 
lieved in man as well asin God; and 
so they proceeded to organize a coun- 
try based on simple manhood, where 
man should be free to live each his 


own individual life as he chose. 
That was the ideal. 
There are those who grow pessi- 


mistic as they fix their attention on 
the apparent evils of the age, and 
who say that the dream of our fathers, 
though beautifu’, as many dreams 
are, is not in the way of being ful- 
filled. There are those who turn to 
European countries, and wonder 
whether a limited monarchy be not 
better than a democratic republic. 
There are those who have lost faith 
in the experiment, and who tell us 
we are drifting into ways that prom 
ise disaster instead of the realization 
of the hopes of the fathers. 

I wish, for the assurance of doubt- 
ing and fainting hearts like these, to 
ask you to look about you a little. I 
can paint in as black colors as any 
man alive all the evils of the pres- 
ent, if I wish todoso. I see these 
evils, and I deplore them; but, 
thank God, I have eyes for other 
things besides the evils, and I am 
not ready to admit that these are all. 

What have wedone? ‘The answer 
may seem commonplace. Common- 
place? Yes. We become sorapidly 
accustomed to things, to new things, 
new inventions,that in a week’s time 
we ask what next, and grumble that 
things do not work precisely accord. 
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“Though lost to sight, to memory dear” is the motto for 


ordinary soaps. 

Ivory Soap is always in sight 
tom of the tub. 

Tre Procter & Gamace Co,, Cin'Ti. 


and is not wasting at the bot- 





ing to our ideas. The most wonder- 
ful things on earth become common- 
place to us in three months, so that 
we do not realize what they mean. 

What have we attained ? We have 
attained, in the main, this organiza- 
tion of a government based on hu 
manity; and itis the only one that 
is so based. We have won at least 
the right to think as we please. We 
have a right to speak our thoughts, 
unafraid, unhindered. We havea 
right to print as we will. In England, 
it was only in thetime of Milton 
that he was battling with all his mag 
nificent power in favor of free print 
ing. It seems almost inconceivable 
that the English race had to battle 
for that so recently as years after 
this town of Boston was established ; 
but there is not a country in Europe 
today where the liberty of printing 
is free, in the same sense in which 
it is in England and here. 

We havea right to our religious 
opinions, to Organize any religion 
we please, a new one every week, if 
we choose. We have a right to ut 


ter our religious opinions. Think 
how very modern that is It was 


only a little while ago, even in Eng- 
land, that the fagot was the price to 
be paid for religious liberty. In no 
other country except England and 
America is there the same untram 
melled freedom in these things. 

We have a right to enter into any 
business we will, and to carry it on 
as we will, in the main. We havea 
right to engage in any pleasurable 
pursuit. We have a right, in the 
main, not quite perfect yet, tolive 
out and develop our own individual 
ity ; in other words, to be free. 

Let us note a few of the condi- 
tions of our time that seem to me 
hopeful. Every little while a certain 
class of public orators tell us that 
the labor problem is getting very 
complicated, that the laborers, in- 
stead of getting better off, are get- 
ting worse off. Asa matter of fact, 
what is the condition of the average 
laborer here in this country today ? 
Go back in imagination to Holyrood, 
the castle where Mary Queen of 
Scots had _ her abode. Recall the 
kind of life she lived there,the books, 
the musical instruments, all the re- 
fined matters of life which were at 
her disposal, and then note that 
there is not a common mechanic in 
America today who has pot at his 
service unspeakably more of all 
things that minister to high intel- 
lectual, spiritual life than the Queen 
of Scots could control with all her 
dignity and all her wealth. 

Let us go back only to the year 
1860 ; for I happened during the last 
week to come across the figures. 
The average day laborer, workman, 
mechanic, in 1860 could earn about 
two hundred and eighty five dollars 
ayear. Today the average wages 
of the average laborer are at least 
five hundred dollars a year, and you 
must add to that the fact that one 
dollar today will purchase much more 
in the way of food, clothing, com- 
forts, necessaries, and luxuries of 
every kind than the dollar purchased 
in 1860, 


‘Take it in the matter of education. 
| do not think our educational sys- 
tems are anything like ideal. If that 
were my task this morning, I could 
tear them to pieces. I do say this, 
however, and this is the point | wish 
to make — that never before in the 
history of the world have there been 
such opportunities for education for 
any boy or any girl as there are in 
this country today. Any boy whois 
athirst for learning, for education, 
can drink until he is satisfied, I care 
not how poor he may be. There are 
always ways, and there are always 
people ready to help, so soon as they 
find that there is a young man who 
really cares. This is the condition 
of things, then, as to opportunities 
for education; and never was there 
a time when the average of the com- 
mon people was so interested in what 


we call the higher thoughts and 
higher life. 

Now I come to the question, 
What is patriotism? and the rela- 


tive position it ought to occupy as a 
‘virtue in our lives. Perhaps I can 
get at my definition best by taking 
up some things which are frequently 
mistaken for patriotism and showing 
that they are not. 


Partisanship is not patriotism. I 
say nothing against party. In a 
free country parties are a necessity. 
Parties are instruments which must 
be used. But the man who be- 
comes so partisan that he will stick 
to his party, right or wrong, whether 
the party itself is true to its princi- 
ples or not; the man who will vote 
for the regular nominee of his party 
—no matter how black and con- 
temptible he may be in his character 

that man is not patriotic. 


Another thing is not patriotism, 
that kind of spirit which has been 
lamentably apparent and_ wide- 
spread during the past winter which 
goes by the nickname of Jingoism, 
which is ready on the slightest pro- 
vocation for war, which believes that 
the true glory of a country is in its 
ships and its guns, which believes 
that the readiness to fight and whip 
somebody is the way to vindicate 
our national honor. ‘These men, in 
my judgment at least, are anything 
but patriotic. The only things you 
cannot afford to sacrifice for the 
sake of escaping war are honor, 
righteousness, liberty. Keep these 
at any cost; but give up anything 
you can give up consistently with 


honor before’ turning back the 
course of civilization towards the 
brute. 


There is another thing that is not 
patriotism, although it is frequently 
mistaken for that ; and that is, such 
a devotion to the supposed interest 
of the country as disregards the 
rights, the welfare, the prosperity, 
of other nations. It is acurious bit 
of superstition, as it seemsto me, 
but there are thousands of people 
who seem to think that it would be 
to the advantage of the United 
States to have the rest of the world 
impoverished. Asa matter of fact, 
nothing would be more fatal in the 
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long run. Just as thecity of Boston 
is wealthy, prosperous, on account 
of the large number of men who are 
wealthy and prosperous, so the 
world prospers when all the nations 
of the world are prosperous. Let 
us remember, that we prosper as 
other peoples prosper, and always 
above your patriotism place human 
ity. Man is more than country. 
One of the grandest things ever 
written was written by Thomas 
Paine, when he said, ‘* The world is 
my country, and todo good is my 
religion.” 

I wish now to take the liberty of 
noting afew things against which 
in the present and the coming years 


a true patriot ought to be on his 
guard. 

First, then—and this is a vital 
danger—we need to guard against 
any admixture of official religion 
with our national affairs. One of 
our Massachusetts representatives 


has been trying to push through 
Congress a bill which, if it had be 
come a law, would have been an 
instrument in the hands of every 
bigot in this country for the enslave 
ment of every free man, a threat to 
individual liberty, and a menace and 
asdegradation to religion as well. | 
refer to the bill introduced into 
Congress, with the intention of put- 
ting the name of God and of Jesus 
Christ into the Constitution of the 
United States, and making an igno 
rant interpretation of the Bible the 
supreme law of the land. ‘That 
would have beena step backward 
towards the time when the State 
and the Church were one. And 
always this union of Church and 
State has worked to the injury of 
both. 


There have been other threats in 


the same _ direction. There are 
certain States in the Union where 
religious, devout people are perse 


cuted for keeping a particular day 
in the week as the Sabbath. We 
need to be on our guard perpetually 
against any attempts to set religious 
bodies against each other or to 
bring the religious convictions of 
people into conflict with our politi- 
cal ideals and aims. 

There is another thing to guard 
against as patriots. There is nothing 
that has threatened this country and 
its welfare, since the war, so much 
as the creation of a party of men 
who make politics a business and a 
trade. Let us—and this is not 
politics in any partisan sense—let 
us become wise enough to keep 
partisanship out of local govern. 
ment. What do I care, what do 
you care, as to the politics of the 
man who sweeps our streets or looks 
after sanitary matters, or is a clerk 
in the City Hall, or who does the 
business management of the city of 





Boston, this large and common 
housekeeping of ours? It is an 
impertinence to have partisan 
politics touch it anywhere; and out 


of it most of our corruption springs. 
When you find a man who wishes to 
drag his partisan politics into the 
management of local affairs, you will 
find a man whois making politics 
his business, and who wishes to 
prosper in his own personal estate 
out of the public treasury. Keep 
these things separate from each 
other. 

Then let me warn you against the 
undue influence of the money power 
in politics. I have nothing to say 
against money. I wish I had more 
of it, not less. I wish you had more 
of it, not less. But when a man is 
put into a political position because 
he is rich, then there is danger 
ahead for the republic, whether that 
position be a local or a national 


one, 
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One other point. There is a great 
deal of talk about monopolies. If 
we wish this republic to prosper and 
grow, we must guard against the 
keeping of the natural monopolies of 
the country in the hands of a few; 
and we must guard against the 
creation of artificial monopolies, in 
the sense that they shall have power 
to hinder individual freedom and 
competition—only that. There are 
those who are afraid of competition. 
It is the lack of competition that | 
am afraid of. Government has no 
power to make a man any smarter 
or better or wiser than he is. All 
that we can do by the instrument 
ality of government is to be sure 
that each man has equal right with 
every other man, and, so far 
possible, equal opportunity. 

Then let us 
guard our own 
honor 
ment. 


as 
guard, as would 
b Bb. . 
the 
the 
Let us guard the 
favoritism, 
a man 


we 
honor, financial 
and honesty of govern 
matter of 
interest of 


trade or a 


or laws in the 


ora class ora 


manufactory Let us guard against 
the pernicious doctrine of paternal 
ism It is one of the strangest 
things that people, even in this 


country, will get it into their heads 
that the government is something 
apart from the people, that the 


government has unlimited resources 
of money and power, that the govern- 


ment is able to take care of people, 


to provide for them. What is the 
government? It is youand I. That 
is all the government there is in this 
country If money is taken from 
the public treasury to help this 
manufactory or that interest, it is 
your money and mine that is taken 
to doit. The government has no 
resources, no power, no wealth, 
apart from you and me. rhe old 
doctrine was—and it isa doctrine 


that must 
republic 
support 


underlie every successful 
that the people are 
the government, not 
government support the people. 
moment that we reverse that we are 
on the way to irremediable ruin; 
and there is no manifest destiny that 


to 
the 
The 


is going to save us against the 
palpable breach of the laws of 
Almighty God as organized in the 


universe. This Union can live and 
prosper and grow only by obedience 
to the laws of the Divine. 

At the close two suggestions. I 
believe that the grandest stride for- 
ward that could be taken today in 
the interest of civilization would be 
the establishment of a permanent 
board of arbitration between Eng- 
land and America, so as to make 
war impossible between these two 
great powers in all the ages that are 
to come. This matter is already 
under consideration. Think _ it, 
speak it, print it. Use all your in- 
fluence in favor bringing these two 


great powers into harmony with 
each other. 
The next step, then, would be 


one that some of you have heard me 
advocate before, and which I pro- 
pose to advocate to the last day of 


my life—the next step would bea 
league offensive and defensive, a 


federation of all the English-speak- 
ing peoples on this planet. If we 
could reach that, the world would 
leap ahead a thousand years in one 
We could hold the destinies 
of the earth in our hands. We 
could protect the little peoples 
everywhere. 

Let us, then, consecrate ourselves 
in the spirit of the fathers, in the 
light of a new and greater age, to 
the welfare of our country, for the 
sake of man, and so help on the 
realization of the dream of ages, 
the establishment of righteousness 
and peace and prosperity among all 
peoples. 
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Oh, the world it isa good place, and I would 
dwell therein 
While the primrose comes in April, 
daffodil in March, 


the 


While blackbirds sing at daybreak, when 
the spring it doth begin 
[fo show a pale green mantle on the 


tassels of the larch 
Oh, the world it is a good place, and I would 
never dle, 
While there’s still a ki 
lass that love thief 
But if she should grow unfaithful there were 
none so lost as I; 
I would g 


some relief 


ss unstolen from a 


s the 


ro into another world to get m« 


THE STUDY OF THE 


I. 

‘gor RHAPS the question of classi 

val study is too much an affair 
of the past to be even worth discuss 
ing. Active, practical life is so 
essential in this hurrying world of 
ours, if aman is to keep his head 
above water; there are so many 
studies that have a more immediate 
bearing on active, practical life than 
do the classics; that itis no wonder 
men grow impatient of them and are 
only too ready to cast them aside. 
The penalty of overgrown greatness 
must necessarily be undeserved 
collapse. 

That the study of the classics has, 
or had, reached undue proportions, 
no one will deny. It is easy to 
understand how this came to pass. 
In the Renaissance, the great revival 
of learning of thefourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, men hunger 
ing and thirsting to be filled with the 
sweet and the solid of literature be 
took themselves at once to the only 
books then accessible, the remains of 
Greek and Roman poetry and philos- 
ophy treasured up by love or fortune 
in the monasteries. or in the few 
secular libraries then in existence. 
The sanity of these books, the free- 
dom of them, the pure and serene 
beauty of their conception of life, 
was supremely attractive to men just 
breaking the bonds of mediaeval 
scholasticism, whose heads were 
heavy and (heir brows hot with the 
burden of theological strife. Into 
this wide and calm ocean of ancient 
wisdom they plunged and seught a 
refuge. Their own work, the original 
product of their quick but unequal 
genius, was inspired largely by these 
models. They handed down a tradi- 
tion of reverence for them to poster- 
ity, a tradition, which, considering 
its source, might well represent an 
exaggerated estimate. 

That tradition has held sway 
nearly up to the present time. This 
disproportionate dose of Greek and 
Latin which our fathers got in their 
schooling was a relic of this Renais- 
sance idolatry, not perhaps extrava- 
gantin itsown day, but undoubt- 
edly so in ours. Now the reaction 
has come or is coming, with a tend- 
ency, common to all reactions, to 
sweep away that which is good with 
that which is bad. 

That the study of the classics 
should not usurp the time of all other 
studies may at once be admitted. 
That it should, however, receive more 
attention than most other studies 
taken separately and decidedly more 
time than it now seems destined to 
receive may, I think, be reasonably 
maintained ; and perhaps I may say 
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here without egotism that I write 
not as a classical specialist, whic! 
am not, but as an inquirer who feels 
keenly the enormous difficulty of the 
problem of education as it comes 
before us today. We cannot le 
we cannot expect ourchildren to lear 
everything. We cannot expect the: 
even to touch on many subjects w! 

in themselves seem of great interest 


if not of serious importance. 


question is, what must we ha 
what can we leave out? In discus 
ing this, it would be very easy 
wander into the question of what 
education is and what is the gre 
object of it. I shall turn aside f 


that pitfall, and simply assume t! 
the object of education is largely, 


Matthew Arnold’s words, ‘ To k« 
the best that has been thought a: 
said in the world ;’ or, if we expa 


that a little, to get what profit we « 
from the experience of the past for 
the goodness and the joy of our ow: 
actual lives. This, of course, 
only indirectly the education of th 
specialist; but the specialist, bot 
as learner and as teacher, is the great 
enemy of education. Mankind at 
large read and study to know, 
but to live and to do. 

There are three reasons why 
classics should retain an im] 
tant place in our system of educa 
tion. ‘The first is the one which lies 
on the surface of the matter: that as 
literatures they serve an important 
purpose in accomplishing the obje 


covers 


not 


I have referred to above. From 
this point of view they must 
be considered separately. Phe 


literary value of Latin literature as it 
has come down to us, excluding, of 
course, the later writers—the Church 
Fathers, for instance—who ca! 
hardly be called classical, is certain] 
as different from that of Greek 
that of French from that of English 
The importance of the two literatures, 
however, seems to me by no means 
so equal as in the modern instanc 
Indeed, I should be inclined 
that Latin was to Greek as Italian 
or Spanish to French or Englis! 
Other considerations, which I shal! 
mention later on, make this questio! 
difficult, and good judges differ about 
it even on independent grounds 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, for instance, in 
one of his more recent essays, Co! 
fesses to feeling as he grows older 
increased respect for Latin as com 
pared with Greek, and, if I under 
stand him rightly, places the tw 
nearly on a level. 

To deal with Greek for the presen! 
it will be said that the advantage 
be derived from Greek literature |s 
mainly an esthetic one. Even if 
this were so, there is no occasion for 
sneering. Surely forthe joy of lifethere 
can be no higher and more perma 
nent resource than the appreciation 
of beauty. Those, if there are such. 
who argue that there is no time for 
beauty in practical life must be lett 
to themselves. But most people wil! 
admit that the more sternly practical 
a man’s life is destined to be, the 
better is it for him to have laid in as 
large a store as possible of permanent 
sources of comfort and distractio! 
and I think it has been always found 
that the most permanent among those 
sources are those connected with art 
in one form or another. 

The literature of modern nations 
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is, indeed, more accessible, and _ it is 
not many years since the alumni of 
Harvard College were told that any- 
one who could get at Goethe's 
Iphigenie had no occasion for the 
Greek drama. One can imagine 
Goethe shuddering in his grave, 
Goethe who wrote: “In studying 
the art of all other nations one has 
to make allowances; to the Greeks 
alone one is always a debtor.”” The 
truth is that in Greek poetry— 
whether it be Homer or Theocritus 
as in Greek art one gets something 
that modern poetry cannot give, or 
can give only in rare instances. 
Clearness without coldness, intense 
passion not running away into mere 
incoherence, as in the great con- 
temporaries of Shakspere, harmon- 
zed and tempered by order, by 
symmetry never allowed to degenerate 
nto convention as in the French 
classical school—these merits always 
grow upon those who study them; 
the serenity, the elevation they bring 
with them cannot but be profitable 
the rush and turmoil of our 
agitated life. 

Yet it is not for wsthetic reasons 
nly that Greek literature is admira- 
The remnant of that literature 
is, indeed, small, but it is almost 
entirely excellent, and for wisdom, 
for its share of the practical best 
that has been thought and said in 
the world, few modern literatures 
can surpass it. Homer and Sophocles 
are admirable not only for beauty, 
but for sanity, for breadth of thought, 
and when we place Thucydides and 
lato beside them we see what the 
Greek world had that the modern 
world cannot afford to lose. 

In Latin the artistic claim becomes 
somewhat less. Vergil can never be 
to the general reader what Homer is, 
or anything nearit. Young people 
ire apt to see in him only an imita- 
tor and an imitator who failed. Nor 
is the thinking of the Romans so 
broad or so fruitful as that of their 
Greek predecessors. Cicero is a 
poor substitute, indeed, for Plato; 
yet Tacitus does not come off so 
badly beside Thucydides. That 
proud and masterful Roman genius 
stamped in its literature the virtues 
of its spirit; prompt yet wise vigor 
in the practical conduct of life. 

The question of translations at 
once arises here. Is it not better 
to get a general, though imperfect, 
idea of all these good things by trans- 
lations, than to spend a dispropor- 
tionate time in getting what is after 
alla more imperfect idea of a small 
part of them? In the first place, 
translations are for all artistic pur- 
poses not only imperfect—they are 
wholly insufficient; and even as 
conveying thought simply and directly 
they are never to be trusted. In the 
next place, as the insufficiency of 
translations would soon be felt, they 
would infallibly be abandoned ina 
short time and with them the study 
of the literatures they should repre- 
sent. It is true that the classics 
should be taught ina less philological 
and more literary way than they now 
are. If they are to remain elements 
of general education, they must so be 
taught. GAMALIEL BRADFORD, JR. 





While by no means the greatest or 
most original of Crawford’s novels, 
his latest book (Adam Johnstone’s 
Son ; New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
possesses the merit of being a well 
written story with a good plot — and 
without a moral, for which we should 
be grateful. 

There is nothing very thrilling in 
the plot ; it is just a love story, with- 
out much analysis of character. In- 
deed, the final happy solution of the 
hero’s difficulties results from action 


by the heroine for which her charac- 
ter does not prepare us. The book 
is unusually attractive in illustrations 
paper and binding; and the story is 
not so long as the size of the book 
threatens, the type being large and 
the paper thick. R. E. T. 


In the Green Tree Library by 
Stone & Kimball of Chicago, The 
Massacre of the Innocents and Other 
Tales, translated by Edith Wingate 
Rinder, is the latest volume. Half 
a dozen of the Belgian writers are 
here represented in about a dozen 
sketches, some of the authors hav- 
ing a reputation by no means con 
fined to the little Netherland king- 
dom. The Massacre of the Inno 
cents, which gives title to the book, 
from the pen of Maurice Maeter- 
linck, is a bit of history presenting 
the colder phases of life towards 
which the northern nations 
tate. 
drawn. 

Kors Davie, by Georges Eckhoud, 
the Zola of Flanders as he is termed, 
is brighter but with still a sombre 
tinge notwithstanding its little flow 
of love. Others by the same author 
take again the more gloomy tone, a 
tone born of the cold winds and 
leaden skies of the northern winter. 
The book is a doorway to the little 
known field of Belgian literature; 
it gives a keynote to the thought of 
the people, a suggestion of their 
superstition and an insight into their 
manners and life. The translation 
is smooth and gives the pictures a 
most excellent setting. ‘The volume 
is beautifully printed and, like its 
fellows in the series, it comes ina 
light green binding embellished with 
trees bearing the cumulo-nimbus 
type of foliage. 


gravi 
The story is but too vividly 


Leisure Lines is the title of a tiny 
volume of verses by a Western girl 
whose simple, honest, pleasant face 
serves as frontispiece. Miss Helen 
Chaffie’s friends will prize the collec 
tion, and two or three of the little 
poems deserve wider circulation. Al- 
most all are in dialect. One of the 
best is Family Quarrels. The opening 
sonnet received the approval of 
Whittier, and the facsimile of his 
autograph letter is prefixed. The 
illustrations, by the young lady’s 
cousin, Noble Ives, are very pretty 
and tasteful. 


The latest volume in the Feather 
Library, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co., is a little story entitled In a 
Silent World, by the author of Views 
of English Society. In the preface 
the author states that it is 
merely a simple story of a woman’s 
love ; that no mysterious plot is un- 
ravelled in its pages nor will any 
sparkling dialogue be found in them. 
Truly it is atouchingly patheticstory 
of the short life of one born deaf 
and dumb, attractive and interesting 
in her character and person,a soul 
debarred from sharing openly with 
others so much of what makes life 
beautiful. It shows how such an one 
reasons on life’s questions, many of 
which to her cannot be answered, 
and how in ways her character is 
formed so that when the hour of 
trial comes to her she is able bravely 
to give up to others the happiness 
that mightbe her own were it not for 
her affliction. It is almosttoo sad,and 
one wonders why such are called up- 
on tosuffer. Yet doubtless there are 


many such — God help them —and 
we who are not so afflicted, are not 
apt to fully realize what life is to 
them, nor understand their enforced 
ignorance of life’s manifold prob- 
lems. 
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BORDER-LANDS. 
{Louise Imogen Guiney in Harper’s Magazine. } 
Thro’ all the evening, 
All the virginal long evening, 
Down the solemn zisle of blossoms it is 
dread to walk alone; 





For there the intangible is nigh, the lost is 
ever-during ; 
And who would suffer beneath the old and 
too divine alluring, 
Keen as the ancient drift of sleep on 
dying faces blown ? 
Yet in a valley, 
At the turn of the orchard alley, 
When a wild aroma touched mein the 
moist and moveless air, 
Like breath indeed from out thee, or as airy 
vesture round thee, 
Then was it I went faintly, for fear I had 
nearly found thee, 
O hidden, O perfect, O desired! the first 
and the final Fair. 


NOTES. 

Frederick Locker was only eight- 
and-twenty when he proposed mar- 
riage to Lady Charlotte Bruce. He 
tells how he proposed to her one day 
in Hyde Park: * We had seated our- 
selves upon a bench, and neither 
spoke. I took her hand. ‘This is 
the prettiest hand in all the world,’ 
said I. ‘I happen to know of one 
that is quite as pretty,’ said she. 
Another silence. Perhaps I was 
incredulous, but when she put the 
other pretty hand into mine, I knew 
that we both were very happy.” 

A book embodying some highly 
interesting original research will be 
published by Macmillan & Co. un 
der the title London Burial-grounds. 
Most of these burial grounds have 
passed away and even the traditions 
as to their sites are of the most frag- 
mentary description, but to the anti- 
quarian no less than to the man of 
letters, such traces as can be verified 
are replete with interest. The 
author starts with the British and 
Roman burial places, and treats in 
turn the graveyards of priories and 
convents, the Cathedral and Abbey, 
The Temple and The Tower; then 
goes on to a consideration not only 
of the graveyards connected with 
churches, but all of which anything 
can be known, whether public or 
private. 

Prof. Lombroso announces that 
Dante was amadman. Dr. Durand 
Fardel, a French physician, made 
this diagnosis of the mental condi- 
tion of the great Italian poet a long 
time ago. Now it has been revived, 
with additions by Prof. Lombroso, 
who has abandoned the study of 
criminals in order to diagnose the 
mental condition of the great men 
of the past. According to Prof, 
Lombroso Dante was subject to 
epileptic fits. Dr. Fardel sees in 
his Visions of Hell, Heaven and 
Purgatory the result of a maniac’s 
dreams. Prof. Lombroso further- 
more expatiates on the irascibility, 
inordinate vanity, and violent char- 
acter of the Florentine poet. 


Mr. Hardy, in an article in the 
Saturday Review on The Ethics of 
Plagiarism, remarks that such ethics 
ought not to be very hard to fix, and 
he ventures to propose three lenient 
rules which he thinks may clear 
many great men, now falsely ac- 
cused, of plagiarism. First, he 
would permit any great modern 
writers to recut and set anew the 
literary gems of classic times and of 
the middle ages. Thus Virgil had 
a right to all he conveys from 
Homer and Appolonius. Nor can 
Lucretius be blamed for his adapta- 
tion of the beautiful passage about 
the homes of the gods. Plautus and 
Terence, in the same way, might 
blamelessly adapt ideas from Men- 
ander. Mr. Hardy’s second rule 
would be that all authors have an 
equal right to the stock situations 























GIVE US GOOD NERVE. 


Such is the Cry of Thousands Whose 
Nervous Systems are Debilitated. 





| Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets Will 


Surely Bring New Life and Vigor. 


The Kola nut has been used for centur- 
ies by Africans as a renewer of the tissues 
and a preventer of fatigue. 

Dr. Charcot, the eminent authority on 
nervous diseases, prepared a_ prescription 
from Kola which he vouched for as a true 
specific in all nervous diseases and a sure 
invigorator for the blood. 

Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets are 
prepared upon the above mentioned pre- 
scription from the fresh nuts especially 
imported from Western Africa. 

Kola is not a cure-all. Itis a food for 
nerves, brain and muscles and a tonic for 
the blood. 

Kola Nervine Tablets are absolutely cer- 
tain and speedy in their effects. They cure 
all nervous diseases, prevent fatigue, re- 
new failing vigor, give tone to the whole 
system. 

Kola Nervine Tablets cure sleeplessness 
and the nervous troubles from which sleep- 
lessness comes. ‘They are specific in cases 
of nervous dyspepsia. 

The druggists say the demand for the 
Tablet is astonishing. Kola is what the 
debilitated want. 

Thousands of packages have been sold. 
Good effects were felt at once. 

Hundreds of letters say: “One package 
of the Tablets, costing $1 00, has done for 
me what physicians, who cost me $100, 
failed to do.” 

Can you, in justice to yourself, refuse to 
pay 3 cents a day for sure relief from neu- 
ralgia, bloodlessness, brain fatigue, sleep- 
lessness, nervous dyspepsia, loss of vigor, 
melancholia and all the evils resulting from 
a nervous condition? Ask yourself the 
question with all seriousness. 

Dr. A. C. Sherwin, Hotel Pelham, Bos- 
ton, Mass., endorsed the remedy in Sep- 
tember last. He writes more strongly as 
he learns its great merit: 


“ Boston, Dec., 6th, 1895.— Gentlemen : 
I am prescribing Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nerv- 
ine Tablets for nervousness, insomnia, 
dyspepsia and neuralgia, with excellent 
results. I have no hesitation in stating 
that they are infallible in all forms of 
nervous diseases. Their invigorating pro- 
perties are wonderful. Yours truly, 

A. C. Sherwin, M.D.” 


Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s 
name on box. Kola booklet free. All drug- 
gists or sent direct, Eureka Chemical & 
Mfg. Co., LaCrosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass, 
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which are the common stores of 
humanity. For example, no one 
thinks the worse of Called Back be- 
cause the idea had been used by 
Xavier de Montepin in Le Médecin 
des Folles, and to a certain extent, 
by Lord Lytton in A Strange Story. 
And in the third place, Mr. Hardy 
thinks that an author has a perfect 
right to buy or borrow with the per 
mission of the original author and 
to publish it as his own. 


A new translation into English, by 
M. S. Henry, of the medieval Cante- 
fable or song-tale of Aucassin et 
Nicolette, with the versified passages 
rhymed by E. W. Thomson is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Copeland & 
Day forearly publication. This deli- 
cate, amusing, and passionate love- 
story has not hitherto been published 
in English without some slight modi 
fications. Of the Old French origi 
nal Pater wrote in his Studies in the 
History of the Renaissance: ‘“ The 
writer (name unknown) calls the 
piece a cantcfadble, a tale told in prose, 
but with interest and sentiment 
helped forward by songs, inserted at 
irregular intervals. The piece 
has certainly this high quality of 
poetry,that it aims at a purely artistic 
effect. Its subject is a great sorrow, 
yet it claims to be a thing of joy and 
refreshment, to be entertained not for 
its matter only, but chiefly for its 
manner.””’ And Andrew Lang has 
said: “What the nameless author 
does care for, is his telling of the 
love-story, the passion of Aucassin 
and Nicolette. His originality lies 
in his charming medley of sentiment 
and humour, of smiling compassion, 
and sympathy with a touch of mock 
ing mirth.”’ 


A short treatise on The Education 
of Children at Rome, by George 
Clarke, Ph. D., Principal of Jarvis 
Hall Academy, Montclair, Colorado, 
is soon to be published by Macmil- 
lan & Co. The object of Dr. Clarke 
in this book has been to place within 
the reach of teachers and others in- 
terested in education a clear, and, so 
far as the limited sources of informa 
tion allow, a full account of the 
methods used in the moral and intel- 
lectual training of children at Rome 
in classical times. 


The new novel by Miss Katharine 
Pearson Woods, which was announced 
last fall is now in the press. It will 
be entitled John: A Tale of King 
Messiah, and is the first of a trilogy 
which together will form a_ sociologi- 
cal study of the first century,or rather 
of the social message of Christ to the 
first century. The work has occu- 
pied Miss Woods nearly five years. 


Macmillan & Co. will shortly issue 
a work by Mr. Herbert J. Davenport, 
entitled Outlines of Economic The- 
ory. Mr. Davenport has attempted 
to assimilate economic theory to the 
broader principles of modern science. 
The doctrines of political economy 
are restated in terms of adaptation to 
environment, as one aspect of the 
great law of correspondence.  De- 
mand is made the primary power. 
All movements and tendencies flow 
therefrom and are worked out as 
lines of least resistance, in analogy, 
or perhaps better, in identity with 
physics and physiological psychology. 
Least resistance in the physical 
world emerges as least sacrifice in 
the world of motive. Upon these 
two notions—that of demand as 
primary force and of sacrifice as 
primary law of action ——is rested as 
somewhat novel conceptions of value. 


Women in English Life,from Medi- 
zval to Modern Times, by Georgiana 
Hill, gives an account of the place 
held by women from the days of the 
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Saxon race down to the present time. 
The various phases of social life, the 
influence of great forces like the 
Church and Feudalism, the Renais- 
sance and the great industrial revo- 
lution, which began in the last cen- 
tury, together with the educational 
revolution of modern’ times, are 
treated with an aim to showing the 
great changes which have taken place 
in the position of women, and which 
have rendered possible the wide ex- 
pansion both of her responsibilities 
and her influence in this last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 


Rudyard Kipling has just finished a 
long story that is wholly American in 
its subject and scene. It is what he 
calls a ‘study’ of life among the fish- 
ermen of the North Atlantic Banks. 
Mr. Kipling spent several seasons at 
Gloucester, and this book is the re 
sult of his ‘ study’ of the Banks from 
that distance. 


Macmillan & Co. will commence 
immediately the publication of their 
translation ot the works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche [he first volume will be 
The Case of Wagner. 


The regular serial in the Century 
next year will be from the pen of Mr. 
Marion Crawtord. 


‘The Bookman says that an ener 
getic inquirer who lately asked Mr. 
Andrew Lang write down the 
names of the‘ hymns that have helped 
me,’ did not find much in Mr. Lang’s 
choice to advertise a hymn-book, for 
he replied that the Homeric Hymns 
had helped him most,especially those 
to Demeter and Aphrodite ! 


to 


Mr. W. Hale White, better known 

‘Mark Rutherford,’ whose new 
novel, Clara Hopgood, has just been 
published, is the son of a printer and 
bookseller in Bedford, England, a 
prominent locality in two of his auto- 
biographical works. He resides at 
Hastings, where he settled after his 
trouble with the New College authori- 
ties in Edinburgh over his advanced 
views, which along with other epi- 
sodes in his life is related in his 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, 
edited by the mythical Reuben Shap- 
cott. 


as 


Prof. Long of Constantinople tells 
in the Independent of his endeavor 
to secure for the United States the 
fine manuscript of the Gospels re- 
cently discovered in a village of Asia 
Minor. A single vellum leaf was 
placed in his hands for inspection by 
a young Cappadocian Greek, who 
explained that the leaf was part of a 
volume that was the property of a 
village community in the district of 
Caesarea. As the community was 
poor, some of the leading men 
thought that they might be able to 
sell at a good price this old bouk, 
which had been in the parish church 
for many years, and with the pro- 
ceeds support a _ village school. 
The result of examination convinced 
Prof. Long that the manuscript was 
of great antiquity and very valuable. 
When the young man _ returned, 
therefore, he asked him if he was 
authorized to sell. The young man 
was not, of course — such a simple 
method of business would be con- 
trary to all the traditions of the 
Orient. But he was authorized to 
Teceive an offer. Then ensued along 
period of chaffering, during which 
Prof, Long was enabled, through the 
generosity of J. S. Kennedy, of this 
city, to offer for the manuscript a 
large sum, proportionately far ex- 
ceeding that paid for the great Sinai- 
tic manuscript, discovered by Prof. 
Tischendorf in 1859. Under these 
circumstances he naturally felt hope- 
ful of getting the prize for this coun- 
try. But he did not know until a few 


weeks ago that he had a powerful 
competitor, generally understood to 
be the Czar of Russia, who was 
finally successful in securing it. 


In his letter acknowledging an in- 
vitation to attend the Shakespeare 
commemoration of the Birmingham, 
Eng., Dramatic and Literary Club, 
President Cleveland writes: “ Kvery- 
thing that tends to keep alive the 
memory of Shakespeare and pre- 
serves a proper appreciation of his 
work challenges my earnest interest 
and approval, and,though I cannot 
be with you on the occasion you con- 
template, I am glad to know that our 
American people will be prominently 
represented. There is much said 
and written in these days concerning 
the relations that should exist, bound 
close by the strongest ties, between 
the English speaking peoples, and 
concerning the high destiny that 
awaits them in concerted effort. | 
hope we shall never know the time 
when ennobling sentiments 
will be less often expressed or in the 
least lose their potency and influence. 
Surely, if English speech supplies the 
token of united effort for the good of 
mankind and the impulse of an ex 
alted international mission, we do 
well to honor fittingly the name and 
memory of William Shakespeare.” 


these 


The Cambridge University Press 
has nearly ready for issue a compre- 
hensive work on The Italic Dialects, 
by Prof. R. Seymour Conway, of 
Cardiff. It will be an edition of the 
remains of Oscan, Palignian, Um- 
and the minor dialects of 
ancient Italy, including all inscrip 
tions yet discovered, with critical 
commentary. 

Mr. daughter, Mrs. 
Drew writes to the London publisher 
of Harold Frederic’s new novel, The 
Damnation of Theron Wars (which 
appeared in England under the title 
of Illumination) that her father “ was 
unable to put it down. He thinks it 
a masterpiece of character drawing, 
and wishes me to thank you very 
much for sending it to him.” 


brian, 


Gladstone's 


The Modern Reader's Bible for 
April will contain Deuteronomy ; be- 
ing the orations and songs of Moses, 
constituting his farewel! to the peo- 
ple of Israel. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish 
this week Personal Recollections of 


Joan of Arc, by Mark Twain; Made- 
lon, a novel by Mary E. Wilkins: 
and For King or Country, a story of 
the American Revolution, by James 
Barnes. These will be followed, on 
May 8, by Mark Twain's Huckle- 
berry Finn (newedition); The Cava- 
liers, by S. R. Keightley; and Mark 
Heffron, a novel by Alice Ward 
Bailey. 


Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who some 
years ago successfully underwent an 
operation for cataract, has again been 
operated upon with equally favorable 
results He will be under treatment 
for some weeks to come. 


Thomas Hardy in his preface 
to the forthcoming volume of his 
collected works apologizes for put- 
ting two hangmen into one of the 
volumes. He points out that the de- 
tails of an execution hold a large 
place in the traditions of a _ rural 
locality ; and he says that, as a boy, 
he was privileged to speak to a man 
who once applied for a hangmanship. 
During this man’s sighs of disap- 
pointment at not getting the job, the 
future writer on Wessex used to mar- 
vel in a boyish way at the ambition, 
but he never questioned its noble- 
ness. In those days he was flattered 
by knowing an old woman who, for 
the cure of some eating disease, had 
been taken in her youth to have her 


‘blood turned’ by a convict’s corpse 
in the manner described in one of t! 
Wessex Tales. Again, he learn: 
from an old man that 
method of concealing the mou: 
of a pit used for storing sm 
gled liquor was to plant an ap; 
tree in a bag or a box over the mou: 
of it. This old fellow had much 
say of the labor of smuggling, a 
not much as to its gross reWards 


The English comic weekly, Jud, 
to be edited by a woman, Miss Li 
Debenham, who is also the owner 
the paper. 


Professor William B. Smith, 
lulane University,has written aw 
on Infinitesimal Analysis, which 
be published by Macmillan & (| 
The first volume deals with the n 
elementary part of the subject th: 
always in the spirit of modern a 
sis. A second volume will 
more difficult part of the sul 
with constant use of Complex Ma, 
tudes, and will introduce the sul 
of Differential Equations, whi 
third will continue this into the ‘J 
ory of Functions. 


treat 


Che announcement that the © 
bas established a new 
knighthood called the Royal 
torian is received by the Lond 
press with pained silence. By int 
tion many people guess, though 
body says, that it is intended to ma 
Alfred Austin the premier Kni; 
This new foundation, writes Har 
Frederic, is the 
answer to his critics. 

Miss 
new [rish 
will be published in the 
asa companion 


ord I 


Queen’s def 


Barlow is engaged up 
stories wi 

Iris Lil 
volume to her M 


volume of 


reen’s Fairing. 


Just atthe time when Profes 
Rontgen was perfecting his discove 
of the x rays, but before the resul: 
were made known, there was p 
lished a romance entitled Stella, | 
Charles S, Hinton, the plot of whi 
was based on the fact of the perm: 
ability of the human body to rays 
light. Stella was published in N 
vember of 1895, and it was not unt 
some months later that the 
tion stated in the book, and 
ingly so far beyond any likelihood of 
conjecture, became a scientific a1 
demonstrable piece of knowledge. 

Gen. A. C. McClurg, who knows 
what war is, what American sold 
are, and also what literature is, « 
clares in The Dial that Stephe 
Crane’s The Red Badge of Courag 
is ‘a piece of intended realism based 
entirely on unreality.’ He goes 
to say: ‘* The book is a vicious satir: 
upon American soldiers and Amer 
can armies. The hero of the bhi 
(if such he can be cailed—‘ th: 
youth,’ the author styles him) is a: 
ignorant and stupid country | 
who, without a spark of patri 
feeling, or even of soldierly ambiti 
has enlisted in the Army from 
definite motive that the reader ca! 
discover, unless it be because other 
boys are doing so; and the wh 
book, in which there is absolutely ! 
story, is occupied with giving what 
are supposed to be his emotions and 
his actions in the first two days 
battle. His poor, weak intellect, 
indeed he*has any, seems to be : 
once and entirely overthrown by t! 
din and movement of the field, a! 
he acts throughout like a madma 
. It can be said most confident 
that no soldier who fought in 
recent war ever saw any approach ' 
the battle-scenes in this book—! 
what wonder? We are told that 
is the work of a young man 
twenty-three or twenty-four years 
age, and so of course must be a mere 


conc 


seem 


ers 
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work of diseased imagination. And 
yet it constantly strains after so- 


called realism. The result is a mere 


t of words.” 


GOD’S MIRACLE OF MAY. 


unk Dempster Sherman,in the Lad H 
Journal 


ere came a message to the vine 
\ whisper to the tree, 
blue-bird saw the secret sign 
And merrily sang he! 
d like a silver string the brook 
Crembled with music sweet 
lanting notes in every nook 
For echo to repeat. 
iagic touch transformed the fields 
Greener each hour they grew, 
til they shone like burnished shields 
All iewe led o’er with dew, 
uttered upon the forest floor 
\ million bits of bloom 
athed fragrance forth thr morning’s 
door 


Into the day’s | 


right room 


en bud by bud the vine confesse« 
I'he secret it had heard, 

lin the leaves the azure-breast 
Sang the delightful word: 

id flowers upsprang amid the grass 
And flung their banners gay, 

i suddenly it came to pass 


d’s miracle of May! 


MAGAZINES. 


he attitude of Mr.Gladstone to 
yard America during the civi! war is 
strikingly shown in his correspond 
ence with the late Cyrus W. Field, 
extracts from which are published 
n the May number of Harper’s 
Magazine, including a letter from 
Mr. Gladstone written November 27, 
1862,in which he expresses his con- 
iction that the Union cause will 
fail, and that to prolong such a wat 
vas ‘not folly only, but guilt to 


oot~. 


Scribner’s Magazine fo 
ens with the most 
yunt of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
s home-life that has ever been pub 
shed. [his is the first of two 
ipers by Mrs. Isabel Strong (his 
tep-daughter and amanuensis)which 
ire to be published under the title 
f Vailima Table-Talk. From time 
to time while acting as Stevenson’s 
secretary Mrs. Strong put down bits 
f conversation, characteristic epi- 
grams, ajest, or serious talk ~~ just 
isthey occurred. These papers are 
therefore the authentic record of 
Stevenson's every day life by one 
who had his confidence. The papers 
ire illustrated from photographs in 
the family albums which gives an 
equally veracious portraiture of the 
fam‘ly life andtravels. Many ofthe 
inecdotes will pass into Stevenson 
history, and an additional charm is 
given to the first paper by two 
poems of more than roo lines which 
never betore have been published. 


May 
intimate ac 


The Bookman for May is one of 
the most interesting and entertain- 
ing numbers that have been issued 
f this illustrated literary journal. 
[t contains reproductions of the 
first Brownie drawing by Palmer 
Cox, done in 1881; of two remark- 
able designs drawn for Stephen 
Crane's Black Riders, of a European- 
ized portrait of Poe; then there are 
new portraits of L. Dougall, the 
author of Beggars All, who has just 
published a new story ; of the late 
judge Hughes, of Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Harold Frederic, Grace King, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Clinton Ross, and 
in unpublished portrait of Mary 
(nderson. 


Sir Edward Thornton was British 
imbassador to Russia at the time of 
the coronation of Alexander III, 
having formerly represented his gov- 
ernment at Washington for many 
years. His daughter, Miss Mary 


Grace Thornton, contributes to The 
Century for May her journal describ- 


ing The Crowning of.a Czar. The 
illustrations of the article are from 


the official record which was issued 
by the Russian government. Miss 


thornton says that the most impos- 
ing moment of the entire coronation 
was when the Czar alone stood in 
the vast cathedral at Moscow, and 
all the rest within the edifice and all 
without as far as the eye could 
see, knelt and offered up prayers fot 
him. The 


ceremonies attending 
the coronation of 


Nicholas II next 
month will be almost identical with 
those described. 

lhere is always an abundance of 
good things to be found in Littell’s 
Living Age, and recent numbers 
have been no exception to the rule, 
We note in particular Recent 
Science, by Prince Kropotkin, the 
eminent Russian scientist and revol 
utionist, which 
papers, Rontgen’s Rays and The 
Erect Ape-Man. Published weekly, 
each issue brings valuable scientific, 
biographical and 


consists ot two 


historical 
sketches and reviews, to say nothing 


of the 


essays, 


( hoic e 


fiction and poetry 
which are equally features of this 
admirable periodical rhe price, 


formerly $8.00 a year, is 


now but 
$6.00. 

du Maurier and Felix Moscheles 
were chums and art students to 
gether and the former first practiced 
his gifts of caricature upon the lat 
ter. Moscheles has written for the 
May Century a paper entitled In 
Bohemia with Du Maurier: Recol 
lections of Artist Life in the Fifties. 
This is illustrated with seventeen 
sketches by Du Maurier* and con- 
tains a number of his letters and 


poems. At the very beginning of 
his art studies Du Maurier was 


threatened with blindness and had 
to give up painting, but the intimacy 
between the two men continued. 
Che first real heroine that Du 
Maurier had, a pretty tobacconist at 
Mechlin, figures in the 
censes and sketches 


reminis 


\ descriptive article by John Gil- 
mer Speed on Running a Train at 
Night is an interesting feature of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for May. It 
details the method of constructing, 
equipping and operating a railroad, 
and claims for this country the palm 
for safety, comfort and luxury in 
travel by rail. 


In Jenness Miller Monthly for 
May, Dinah Sturgis describes enter 
tainingly the forthcoming biennial 
convention of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to be held the last 
of May, in Louisville, Ky., and the 
article is illustrated with portraits of 
Louisville clubwomen and southern 
beauties and pictures of Louisville 
buildings and parks. The succeed- 
ing brief biographies and views of 
well-known clubwomen of the coun- 
try and notes of prominent clubs will 
interest women everywhere. A well- 
known London writer describes Lon- 
don’s leading club for women, and 
Amy Robsart tells of the Ideal Club 
for Women, of which there are sev- 
eral already in New York City, con- 
ducted on the same comfortable lines 
as the best of the men’s clubs, with 
club-houses, dormitories, etc. 





A pitiful picture of John Ruskin’s 
condition is given in the N.Y. Press: 
‘‘ His memory has gone entirely, and 
he is subject to continual delusions 
of the most pathetic kind. He 
fancies that he is utterly ruined, and 
that he, and all around him, are on 
the point of starvation. The causes 
of this delusion are easy to trace. 
Ruskin, left by his father a weathly, 
indeed extremely wealthy, man, has 
never attached the slightest import- 
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ance to money for its own sake. His 
gifts to poorer relatives whom he 
imagined had claims upon him, 
amount literally to hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. One donation 
to a cousin was £50,000. His gifts 
to poor artists and to various chari- 
ties have also amounted to immense 
sums, and, in spite of his own estate, 
and the large income from his books, 
he is now a poor man. _— His affairs, 
however, are by no means desperate, 
and his delusion is pitiful in the ex- 
treme. It is tohis habit of living 
largely in the open air and to the ex- 
ercises of rowing and walking that he 
took, that his body—never itself very 
strong -- has survived so long. ‘The 
conditions which shorten the lives of 
people of today did not exist for 
him, He hardly ever, for instance, 
travelled on a railway train,preferring 
the old and most .expensive but 
healthier means of driving, and post 

ing horses along the route.”’ 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 
N Monday evening, Prof. Gillett 
spoke at the 
Society, his subject being 
Naturalism. 

Sheridan’s Critic was given on the 
evening of April 22 in the Alumnz 
Gymnasium by the girls of the Dewey, 
Hatfield, and Stoddard Houses. It 
was very enjoyable and there were 
many present. This was the second 
of the two large dramatic represent 
ations given each year by the girls 
of the college houses, the previous 
one having been The Amazons, 
given by the Dickinson House girls, 

The Boston Alumnz Association 
gave Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest at 
the Academy of Music on Saturday 
evening, It had 
the same cast of characters as when 
given in Boston not long ago. This 
was made the Sophomore- Senior 
entertainment. All who were pres- 
ent declared the acting exceedingly 
fine. Among those who took part 
were Miss A. K. Allen, ’95 and Miss 
Pauline Mark, ’95. ‘The College 
Glee Club sang between the acts. 


Philosophical 
Modern 


with much success. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BIRDS. 
[To April 26.] 





Sialia sialis—blue bird 

Merula migratoria—robin 

Turdus aonalaschkez pallasii—hermit 
thrush 

Harporhyncus rufus-—brown thrasher 

Dendroica vigorsii—pine warbler 

Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea 
yellow palm warbler 

Dendroica coronata—yellow rumped 
warbler 

Passerella iliaca—fox sparrow 

Melospiza fasciata—song sparrow, 

Spizella pusilla—field sparrow 

Spizella socialis—chipping sparrow 

Zonotrichiaalbicollis—white throated 
sparrow 

Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna 
—Savanna sparrow 

Poocetes gramineus—vesper sparrow 

Carpodacus purpureus—purple finch 

Quiscalus quiscula 2neus—bronzed 
grackle 

Scolecophagus 
grackle 

Sturnella magna—meadow lark 

Agelaius phoeniceus — red-winged 
blackbird 

Sayornis Phoebe— Phoebe 

Empidonax minimus—least flycatcher 


carolinus — rusty 


—chebec 

Antrostomus vociferus — whippoor- 
will 

Colaptes auratus — golden-winged 


woodpecker 
Ceryle aleyon—kingfisher 
Accipiter velox—sharp-shinned hawk 
Botaurus lentiginosus—bittern 


Helen A. Ball. 
Worcester, April 26. 


[vo April 25.] 


Acer platanoides—Norway maple 

Acer rubrum—red or swamp maple 

Alnus glutinosa—European alder 

Amelanchier Canadensis—shad-bush 

Anemone nemorosa—wind-flower 

Anemonella thalictroides — rue-an- 
emone 

Antennaria plantaginifolia — plan- 
tain leaved everlasting 

Aralia trifolia—dwarf ginseng 

Betula lutea—yellow birch 

Betula papyrifera—paper-birch 

Caltha palustus—marsh marigold 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris—shepherd’s 
purse 

Cassandra calyculata— leather leaf 

Chrysosplenium Americanum— gold- 
en saxifrage 

Cornus mas— European cornel 

Kquisetum arvense— common horse- 
tail 

lraxinus Americana 

Fragaria Virginiana 

Houstonia crrulea 
cence 

Lindera benzoin 


white ash 
strawberry 
bluets, inno- 


spice-bush 
Myrica asplenifolia—sweet fern 
Myrica cerifera—bayberry 
Nepeta Glechoma—gill 
ground 
Oakesia sessilifolia 
Ostrya Virginica 
Populus alba 


over the 


bellwort 

hop-hornbeam 

white poplar 

Populus balsamifera, var. candicans 

Balm of Gilead 

Populusgrandidentata-large-toothed 
aspen 

Populus tremuloides— American as- 
pen 

Potentilla Canadensis 
finger 

Ranunculus fascicularis 
foot 

Salix discolor—glaucous willow 

Salix rostrata—willow 

Salix sericea— silky willow 

Salix tristis—dwarf gray willow 

Saxifraga Virginiensis—early saxi- 


—common five- 


early crow- 


frage 

Symplocarpus foetidus—skunk cab- 
bage 

‘Taraxacum officinale—common dan- 
delion 


Trillium erectum—wake robin 

Ulmus campestris—Englishelm 

Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum—dwarf 
blueberry 

Viola blanda—sweet white violet 

Viola cucullata—common blue violet 

Viola pubescens—downy yellow vio- 
let 

Viola rotundifolia—round leafed vio- 
let, yellow 

Viola sagittata—arrow-leaved violet 


RAYMOND (ee 
WHITCOMB’S —_—“ienilicent 
TOU RS. Tours 


All Traveling Expenses Included, 49, the Old 
ing from New York, May 16, on the splendid steam- 
ship ‘‘ La Touraine,” of the French Line; May 23 


and June 20 0n the palatial steamship ‘‘ Campania.” 
Great Britain, Norway, 
Parties will leave boston bg 27 and August 17 for 
H 


of the Cunard Line; 
se a EURO PE 
Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, Switzerland. 
comprehensive tours through the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, and China, the first- 
J Al AN Other tours during the 
spring, summer and autumn 


vorite steamship 
Lahn,” of North 
German Lloyd Line. 
Italy, France, Holland, and Belgium will be visited 
in a leisurely maaner. Sojourns inthe great capitals 
and art centres. 
named date ineluding the 
Hawaiian Trip. Both this 
and the Oriental round will 
to California, Colorado, Alaska, the Yellowstone 
National Park, etc. 


be very full and attractive. 


Independent Railroad tickets via the Boston 
& Albany, Boston & Maine, and Other Prineipa 
Lines ; also Steamship Tickets to all points, 


Send for circulars mentioning the tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
QG6GW ashington’St., opp. School Street, Boston. 
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KATY’S QUESTIONS. 
From The Church Standard 


«“’Way down in the buttercup meadow 
I saw a white baa sheep today, 
And close by her side, in the clover, 
A dear little lamb was at play 
Does the sheep mamma love her white 
lammie, 
Just as you love me? Say, mamma, say ae 


‘* Ves, Katie, yes, 
So | guess.’ 


“In the orchard, up in the old pear tree 
There are four little birds in a nest 
Willie says they belong to the robin 
That has a red bib on her breast. 
In all the great, wide world of birdies, 
Does she love her own birdies the best?” 
‘* Ves, birdie, yes 
So I guess.” 
‘¢ The last time I played in the garden 
There was just one red rose to be see! 
But today there's a tiny pink rosebud, 
Wrapped up in a blanket of green 
Does the rose want to kiss Baby Rosebu 
When she tries so far over to lean!” 
* Yes, baby, yes, 
So I guess.” 


“ Last night I peeped out at the window, 
Just before | repeated my prayer, 
And the moon, with a star close behind her, 
Was walking high up in the air 
Did God make the little star baby 
’Cause the moon was so lonely up there? 
‘* Ves, darling, yes, 
So I guess.” 


THE BEAUTY OF INCONSISTENCY. 


Hk brightly on the 
hearth, the flames playing jov 


fire burns 
ially about the big log lying across 
the fire-irons. ‘The sparks crackle 
merrily and dance gaily in the open 
chimney. he lamps are burning 
genially, and an atmosphere of hap- 
piness envelops the whole family 
who are gathered in their chimney 
corner, sheltered warmly from the 
winter night without. Suddenly in 
the midst of their careless glee a 
change comes upon them, the lively 
voices die away into awed whispers, 
their laughter is hushed, the lights 
burn but dimly, the leaping flames 
leap no more; a chill wind blows 
over the shivering group who cower 
closer to the fire and to each other 
as they perceive in their midst a grim 
spectre clothed in garments of horror, 
whose speech is hollow and accom 
panied by the clanking of his chains. 
The peace of that litthe company is 
gone, fear takes the place of their 
former loud freedom ; they cringe be- 
fore him like cowards and are ready 
to promise or do anything to rid 
themselves of his hated presence. 

The name of this terrible bogey is 
Consistency, and_ his __ill-omened 
presence has blighted the joy of many 
a happy household. Too many of 
us have sold ourselves to him, deliv- 
ered ourselves over to his tyranny 
and find ourselves hapless prisoners 
for life. 

What is consistency that it should 
thus bind on us burdens grievous to be 
borne? The dictionary answers us: 
‘ Agreement, congruity or uniformity 


in the opinions or the acts of the 
same individual at different times.’ 
That is, what we do today we must 
make ita point to do tomorrow, next 
week, next year; what we think to- 
day we must ever keep on thinking, 
or if that is an impossibility we must 
never fail to act as if we still thought 
the same. We should bitterly resent 
being called obstinate ; we repudiate 
the idea that our minds are too slow 
and dull to admit but 
unspoken and 


acknowledge 


new ideas 


some law, arbitrary 
foolish, forbids 
that in the particular instance 
have changed our minds. 

We admit that in any important 
decision we must take time 
sideration ; that often,indeed usually, 
second thoughts are by far the best ; 


us to 


we 


for con 


yet when we have once committed 
ourselves to an announcement of our 
decision, some strange compelling 
power is upon us to be ever bound 


to act accordingly, whatever modify- 
ing circumstances may afterward 
come to our knowledge. 

In nothing is this utterly irrational 
idea more plainly seen than in the 
theory many people hold in regard to 
asking advice. We are perplexed 
which of two or three courses to take 


We have puzzled our weary brain, 
which has become so confused with 
turning the problem over and over 
that it refuses to act promptly, and 
we turn to someone wiser or less 
biased than ourselves for counsel. 
Must we be guided by this advice 
when by our own solicitation it is 


given us? 
Many hold that to ask advice and 
not follow itis an insult to our coun 


sellor. * How inconsistent! ”’ they 
say. ‘You acknowledge that you 


cannot decide for yourself, and when 
you are driven to ask help from your 
friend you cast his help aside and act 
for yourself in a contrary direction.” 

Perhaps this would be true if in 
appealing for advice we were appeal- 
ing for arbitrary rule. On the con 
trary, we are asking for help to make 
up our own minds what todo. We 
want to oil the halting machinery so 
that it will run smoothly again. What 
difference does it make to our friendly 
counsellor what we decide, so long 
as we decide at all? Some of us, 
and not a few of us, possess that 
mental twist which calls for only a 
slight push in one direction to move 
us promptly and strongly in the op- 
posite. What matter so long as we 
are moved to act? It is the state of 
irresolution and inaction which is to 
be deplored and which forces us to 
seek help. 

There are well-balanced individu- 
als whose lives are moving on sym- 
metrically, governed in every action 
by consistency. They are equally de- 
veloped on all sides; we know exactly 
what to expect of them in every 


emergency. They lay down certain 
~~ 








“ Pure and Sure.” 


levelands 


BAKING POWDER. 


The best that money can buy. 


principles of action from which they 
never swerve, and, having heard 
these principles clearly enunciated, 
we are never at a loss what to expect 
ofthem, They are the reliable peo- 
ple, the useful citizens, the worthy ex- 
amples in every community. Are 
they the most interesting? orare they, 
after all, the people who come closest 
to your heart ? 

“I make it a point never to give 
money to an applicant,” says one of 
these excellent people. Sometimes, 
to be sure, in the case of this partic- 
ular person, it has been questioned 
whether he ever gives anything but 
advice. However that may be, his 
principle is a correct one and in 
ninety-nine cases works just right, 
but the hundredth case, one where 
your irregular warm-hearted man who 
does not tremble before the spectre 
consistency acts out his generous im 
pulse,may happen to be one in which 
is saved alive a human soul. 

The eldest-born in a family is the 
one who generally suffers most from 
this grim visitant. The young 
mother, all alive to her responsibility 
toward the new-comer whose mind 
she fondly imagines to be a blank 
only awaiting the inscription she 
wills to make thereon, has already 
formed her own theories in regard to 
domestic training. Perhaps they are 
founded upon her own home-trainingf; 
perhaps they are only a revolt against 
it; perhaps they are based upon the 
failures of her neighbors. At all 
events they are all formulated,usually 
promulgated. When she begins her 
work she knows precisely what result 
is to be brought about and _ the 
methods by which it is to be attained, 
and so it will never do to modify her 


course at all She has a definite 
time for everything in the baby’s 
life for its nap, for its meals, for 
its ride — and no one can deny that 
regularity of habit is an excellent 
thing. 


“T never take up my baby, no 
matter how hard it may cry,”’ said a 
young mother to a friend, the easy- 
going mother of several children. — 

‘* No, itis a very bad plan,” replied 
her friend; at the same time lifting 
her own screaming baby out of its crib 
and patting and ‘shooing’ it ina 
highly reprehensible manner. 2% 
never do, unless I think the baby is 
uncomfortable in some way.”’ 

As the child grows older,it is man- 
aged on the same thoughtful but cast- 
iron plan. 

‘“‘ I never help my children out of a 
scrape they have got into through 
their own folly,”” remarked one of 
these consistent mothers. “JI think 
it is wise to let them reap the reward 
of their own wrong-doing.” 

Yes, it is wise; but the world will 
let them alone as severely as need be. 
An inconsistent mother sometimes 
feels that it is her privilege to leave 
that hard wisdom to the outside world 
and follow her own impulse to come 
between them and those rougher ex- 
periences. Time usually teaches the 
theoretical mother that she must 
sacrifice consistency to some ex- 
tent if she would gain the best results 
with less of pain to both the children 
and herself. 

There is a better thing than con- 
sistency, and that is freedom. ‘ My 
mind to me a kingdom is,’ and I 
must rule my mind as wisely as may 
be and yet so broadly that I need 
not find myself a monarch only in 
name. WhatI think today I may 
well dismiss tomorrow. We are fond 
of speaking of the ‘good old times’ 
as if wisdom which once ruled the 
world had now perished forever: 
forgetting that the stirring times we 
live in are the ‘ good o/d times,’ and 
the days we are praising were very 
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young, very crude, very ignorant. It 
is thoroughly consistent with that 
freedom which we prize and which 
sour due,that we bind ourselves 
with no grievous fetters. It is not 
for us to pledge ourselves, irrevoca 


bly, for a future which may bring 
many things we now wot not of. 


[he most whimsical ways if we only 
know it may have a deep underlying 
which makes them 
ynsistent of all things. 
The most prosy bore we ever meet 
s the individual who is forever say 
ng, ‘I make it a point todo so and 


reason the most 


50,’ OF, My rule is to do thus.’ With 
truth as our foundation and 
the superstructure, we shall need no 
ttle measuring tape to apportion 
urlives. It is slavery to go through 
fe anxiously watching lest 


love as 


our ac 

yns should not always correspond 
vith some previous declaration of 
ir opinions. 
urts nothing but our vanity ; 
onsistent is often 
be obstinate. 


To be inconsistent 
to be 
than to 
If we leave ourselves 
ree we are no more likely 
fore to be wrong ; 


no more 


than be 
to be right is the 
We need 


nly wish to be consistent with our 


vest kind of consistency. 


strongest and highest selves, and we 
cannot develop that kind of strength 
by making rules and regulations for 
vurselves. 

Let us be free as the bird whose 
strong wings lift him above the earth. 
No matter how often we change our 
view of our world, so that the hori 
‘on grows wider as we fly higher 
toward heaven. 


THE CELLAR CAMPAIGN. 


the draws 


A* Spring on, our 
thoughts, which fain would 


revel in swelling bud and freshening 
green, must, if we are housekeepers, 
be brought to the depths of our 
habitations and the needs of the cel 
lar — the very source and inspiration 
of many of our corporeal woes — re 
ceive our first attention. 

In the large cities, where supplies 
are bought in limited quantities, 
says the N. Y. Times, the cellar dé 
bris isofa different character from 
that which litters the ground apart- 
ment of farm or village residence. 
Here repose in ‘mute inglorious 
ease’ dismantled packing boxes, in 
capacitated coal scuttles, punctured 
wash-boilers, and dislocated boards, 
and all too frequently a collection of 
‘bones and paylins rhatthe cat has 
dragged down unbeknownst to me, 
Mum,’ and which from all appear- 
ances should long ago have been rele- 
gated to oblivion. How, then, can 
the interests of health be better 
conserved than by devoting the first 
bright sunshiny Spring morning to a 
vigorous onslaught upon this subter- 
ranean catch-all of our dwellings? 

We can all realize the danger that 
lies in wait for those who neglect 
this important stronghold of disease. 
From an ill-kept cellar rise poisonous 
exhalations that permeate the house. 
Malaria here lies in wait for victims, 
and from here diphtheria and typhoid 
fever andrheumatism send out their 
impalpable but deadly miasma. For, 
although disease germs may originate 
in the cellar, they are no stay-at- 
homes, and soon make their way 
from cellar to attic, leaving destruc- 
tion and even death in their wake. 

Arming ourselves, therefore, for 
the conflict in cap and jacket and 
old gloves, let us head our 
light brigade and proceed to fall 
upon the enemy right valiantly. 

The first attack should be in the 
nature of a rout, and no quarter 
should be shown. 

If a few potatoes are left, sprout 
them, and lay in a clean basket or 
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box ; then fall upon all other valetu- 
dinarian vegetables that skulk in cor- 
ners and behind boxes and barrels, 
and give them decent sepulture in 
the ash receptacle. Then sweep 
down the cobwebs; send the most 
agile member of the corps with dust 
pan and brush into the bins, with in 
structions to ‘spare not’ empty bar 
rels and boxes. Sweep up the dirt, 
and let no tender sentiment withhold 
the avenging hand from veteran and 
rusty foot tubs, teakettles, and coffee 
mills 

Boxes and barrels that are not 
needed can be chopped up and added 
to the kindling pile; pork barrels 
can be emptied and scalded; butter 
tubs scraped and wasked. Brush oii 
the swing shelves ; wash out the cup 
boards where the canned fruit is kept, 
and scrub the cellar Then, 
with a bucket of lime, and an old 
broom, if you have no brush, give 
walls and ceiling a thorough coat of 
whitewash. That will sweeten the 
air and bring cleansing and_ healing 
in its wake. 

This being satisfactorily accom 
plished and a half peck of unslaked 
lime placed in an open box to ab- 
sorb the moisture from the atmos 
phere, the troops may be withdrawn 
for and refreshment, assured 
that the first victory in the Spring 
campaign is comfortably perched 
upon their banners. 


stairs. 


rest 


BE INTERESTED IN YOUR CHILDREN, 


HE greatest care should be exer- 
cised by the mother, writes 
Mrs. Tessie Whitsitt in Womankind, 
that her training of her children in 
cludes the physical as well as the in 
tellectual life. Girls and 
boys require very much the same 
treatment in this matter; they both 
need plenty of fresh air and out-door 
exercise; let the girls run, climb the 
hills, ride and skate with thei 
brothers. We see so many white 
faces and stooping figures among 
our growing girls, while the mind is 
urged on to do its very best. 

Many mothers pay too little atten- 
tion to the laws of health ; they allow 
the children todo things with impun- 
ity, that will wreck a sound constitu- 
tion: and the future holds for them 


side of 


a sad harvest. Don’t shut out all 
the air and crowd all the children 
into one bed. Be careful in the 


manner you handle and play with 
your children; it is very painful to 
witness the way in which many par- 
ents throw their children up, or let 
them hang head down. 

Take time to answer your child’s 
questions: the development of the 
mental powers demands that the 
things that are should be explained. 
Never give a child a wrong answer 
because you don’t know, but look it 
up and find the truth. A _ child 
should be taught to notice his sur- 
roundings, the sky, grass, flowers 
and trees. A child can be taught 
early the cause of day and night, and 
the cause of the different seasons; 
a keen observation should be encour- 
aged, 

Voluntary obedience, not compul- 
sion, is what is wanted; and the 
parents that are even-tempered, not 
harsh or unjust, are teaching this 
lesson most successfully. A mother 
and father that have not learned 
self-control, are not capable of con- 
trolling children. It is a burden- 
some thing to many to lead the child 
the way it shouid go, for it is very 
necessary that the parents follow 
the same path ; we can’t preach any 
more than we live, and the sermons 
from which the child draws his ideas 
take place in the home — no teacher 
or minister can do the parent’s work. 


Your child has a body, mind and 
heart, all in your keeping; if you 
do your work well, when life’s fitful 
fever shall have passed, for you, the 
memory of your children will 
back to you, with gratitude that they 
were sent out in the world with 
sound bodies, cultivated minds, and 
pure hearts. 


Oo 
gO 


A THRUSH’S SONG, 


Blair Oliphant in Chambers’s Journal. | 


(E. E 


\ song of exultation, strange and sweet, 

What hidden dreams of Spring within thy 
breast 

Console thee, in that passionate strain ex 
pressed ? 

\ poor caged captive In a narrow street 

No respite from the fret of feet 


No listening mate, no outspread wing, no 


passing 


nest 
Yet visions of some inward charm possessed 
Make blissful freedom of thy sad retreat 


If I, a captive singer, for one hour 

Upon the confines of such joy might stand, 

I too should share thy courage and thy 
power, 

(sive me 
land, 

I too would utter transport 


one glimpse of thine enchanted 


None should 
guess 


\ broken heart that sings of happiness 


MARMALADE. 


A SCOTCH lady sends us the fol- 

lowing receipts for which she 
vouches as having stood the test of 
many years. ‘The reputation of the 
marmalade of Scotland is deservedly 
high, and our friend claims that there 
is none made in her native land 
superior to that for which the rule 
has been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in her own family. 
hese are the two receipts, 

No. 1. lake pounds of 
oranges, grating the outside. Squeeze 
the pulp through a sieve, using about 
a gill of water to four pounds of 
fruit. Put it on to boil with the 
sugar—one pound of sugar to one 
pound of fruit—and the grated peel. 
Soil for about half an hour, or until 
the grated peel grows soft. Add 
juice, pulp and peel of one lemon to 
this mixture. 

No. 2. Marmalade with Chips. 
Allow, to one pound of oranges, two 
pints of water and two pounds of 
sugar, and one lemon to every three 
pounds of fruit. Peel the oranges 
and cut the peel into thin chips; 
bruise pulps and juice together, 
carefully removing the seeds. Put 
the whole into a saucepan and boil 
three hours and ahalf. Then add 
the sugar and boil for half an hour 
longer over a slow fire. 


four 


FLORAL LUNCHEONS. 
OWN in Florida, where the splen- 
did magnolia flourishes, says 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, a magnolia 
luncheon was recently given. The 
dining-room was embowered with 
magnolia branches with their lustrous 
green foliage, starred here and there 
with the creamy white blossoms. At 
the place of each guest was a single 
petal of the queenly flower; measur- 
ing several inches in length. Upon 
this dainty tablet was an appropriate 
sentiment inscribed in gold; there 
were square bits of the petal with the 
name alsoin gilt; the dishes were 
of cream-colored Royal Worcester, 
and from the chandelier were ropes 
of cream satin ribbon ending in 
great bows, which were secured at 
the place of each guest; these were 
presented as souvenirs of tiie occa- 
sion, 

A tulip luncheon had in it a spice 
of novelty. Lying upon the draw- 
ing-room table were several fine 
tulips, each petal marked with a 









golden numeral, 


SAPOLIO 


It 


Just before enter- 
ing the dining-room the guests were 
asked to pluck one of the petals, 
which corresponded with a number 
on the table, The decorations were 
entirely of the gay spring flowers, 
growing plants being set in pots con- 
cealed by frills of pink crépe paper 
tied with ribbons of the same rosy 
hue, The china was pink and white 
Dresden and the chairs were tied 
with scarfs of pale pink Liberty silk, 
which each lady was asked to fling 
about her neck, 

A violet and jonquil luncheon is a 
charming conceit for early spring- 


time, the two colors harmonizing 
delightfully. The lamp and candle 


shades were made of artificial violets, 
alternating with others of yellow 
chiffon. ‘The lunch-cloth was wrought 
with wreaths of violets tied with 
yellow ribbon. ‘The ice-cups were of 
paper, the lids being of artificial 
jonquils, which when lifted disclosed 
ices of commingled purple and 
yellow. 

After luncheon a novel innovation 
is the Cupid party. <A painted Cupid 
is attached to the wall, and each 
guest is handed an arrow tipped with 
red chalk. ‘The game consists in 
piercing the heart of the love god, a 
much more romantic proceeding than 
endeavoring to supply the tail of the 
donkey. 


N exchange tells of a method re- 
sorted to by Indian mothers to 
keep babies from crying. At the 
first attempt to cry on the part of the 
infant the mother places her hand 
over its mouth and pinches its nose so 
that it cannot breathe. Naturally it 
stops crying, and in an instant it is 
allowed to breathe freely again. This 
operation,repeated persistently when- 
everthe baby begins a crying spell 
soon persuades the child that it is its 
own act — the effort to cry — which 
produces the uncomfortable choking 
fit. It soon decides that the game is 
not worth the candle and stops its 
wails. 

Now, it is too much to expect the 
doting American mother will resort to 
this heroic measure to persuade her 
infant that crying is superfluous and 
unnecessary, but will she, perhaps, 
see the moral in the proceeding? 
Herbert Spencer points the same in 
his essay on education, when he ad- 
vises parents to follow the methods 
of nature in their correction of their 
children. A child touches a hot 
stove and his finger is burned. He 
does it again and again his finger is 
burned. Every time he tries it the 
punishment is ready. Probably the 
second attempt cures him, and never 
again while he lives does he volun- 
tarily try the temperature of a piece 
of heated iron on his exposed skin. 
It is not the violent spasmodic pun- 
ishment that means correction of a 
child’s faults. Retribution may be 
small and comparatively insignificant 
if it is absolutely sure to follow trans- 
gression. It is the persistent, relent- 
less, and not-to-be-escaped-from char- 
acter of the consequences of his mis- 
demeanor that impresses the childish 
mind and finally convinces him. All 
of which is with apologies to Mr. 
Spencer, who has said it infinitely 
better in his essay, to which all 
mothers who have not read it are 
earnestly referred. 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. WinsLow’s Soo1mine Syrup has been used b: 
millions of mothers for their children teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diarthonn” 
Twenty-Five Cents a bottle. Sold by all 


ruggists {hroughout the world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Sootuine Syrup. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY 
LIVE WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” 
IF YOU USE 
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SPRING IN THE COUNTRY. 
[SIMON DOBRS TO WILLIAM SNIVELY.] 
Dear Bill: 1 imagine you still in 

your disgusting studio: the wind 
coming but illy through your cracked 
ventilator, and yet enough of it to 
give you a cold in the head. Papers, 
paint, and fochades lying all over the 
floor, a stupid model on the stand: 
you the while painting half asleep, 
dreaming of airs and air of Arcady. 
Out doors of course it will be our 
charming Boston spring ; Greenland 
on the shady side of the street, 
‘Afric’ on the other—except where 
the good East wind cuts the grease. 
Then as to meals: I know you, mon 
vieux, sneaking off to that place we 
call the ‘ café of the Bleeding Heart,’ 
where the disappointed authoress 
who’s reduced to waiting hands you 
a plate of greasy roast beef anda 
check (chastely turned upside down) 
for fifty cents. Oh, you poor, poor 
thing, how I pity you! 


Moi, 1 sit here well filled with 
Rhode Island johnny-cakes and 
roast chicken and revile you. You 
can’t imagine a better time than 


I’ve been having these last few days. 
I got to the Red House night before 
last. The old lady as charming as 
ever, plenty of grub on hand, and a 
delightful wood fire. Yesterday, | 
don’t mind admitting, I sat @ / Amer- 
icaine with my feet on the mantel 
piece and read scrofulous French 
novels and anemic English ones. 
But today I took a brace and decided 
to get to work. Strange to say, | 
hadn't forgotten to bring down my 
paint-box and easel. ‘There are 
plenty of things to be done out of 
the window —the sea, the salt ponds, 
the other fresh pond back of our 
house—all these to be had for the 
asking, without searching. 


But I decided to take a_ stroll 
through the country in search of 
motifs, if you please. You would 


have been pleased to see my cos 
tume. It was ‘quite Frenchy,’ as 
Spilkins, the architect, used to say, 
Big undressed leather hunting boots, 
you know, the French kind, with 
very broad rim; éere/, corduroys, 
and all that. The country was 
simply fine. That no doubt de- 
scribes the whole thing to you. 
Well, to begin with, fancy the whole 
air full of the smell of Mayflower— 
they call it ‘ Beauteous’ here; I sup- 


pose they think they're saying 
Arbutus. Lots of sweet little 


violets; not the bellowing crow's- 
foot kind, but little bits of things ; 
white ones, too, and some. star- 
shaped things the Old Lady says 
are Anemones. Everything’s squawk- 
ing and yawping in the most delight- 
ful way. One feels that Spring is 
here at last. The most fascinating 
little lambs, about the size of a toy 
terrier, go stumbling about, ant 
every is simmering and seething 
with life. 

Motifs? Well, I should blush to 
snicker! Nothing but things to paint 
on every side of you. I struck off 
through the hills to the salt ponds, 
and you never saw anything like the 
effects. The foreground of trees 
and bushes all purply-red with their 
bursting buds; the blue, blue ponds 
beyond; the fields pistachio or 
chocolate ice-cream further still, and 
the sky (pond color with plenty of 
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white, cadmium and rose madder 
mixed in) at the back of it all. 
Everything is ineffably delicate and 
pure in color, much more like French 
landscape than our midsummer stuft 
is. Che air is so full of moisture 
that at noon, though not especially 
hot, the atmosphere was quivering 
and palpitating——like Giverny, if you 
willl Che outlines of the hills are 
exquisite ; covered by a 
feathery growth which in midsummer 
will be black, hard-looking trees. 
Can you believe it? [ actually 
got to work at about ten and knocked 
or two. | 


delicate 


off a fechade in an hour 
picked out a corner lot, a hillside of 
brown plowed land. On one side 
you see a stone Ww illand bright blue, 
green grass; then beyond comes the 
hillside, gray and purple and sombre ; 
and in front of all a dark profile of 
a tree in the extreme foreground. 
The weather was delightful and I 
painted away with the utmost con- 
tent. <A jay came along and asked 
what I was a-doin’, and I told him | 


might get fifty dollars for the sketch. 


That puta flea in Azs ear and he 
gazed on me with most comical 
respect and wanted to know how 
long it would take him to learn to 


In mentioning that 

dollars, | didn't 
add that I probably shouldn't, not 
tell him of have 
stacked in my studio. 

This Spring landscape gives an 
excellent opportunity (pardon my 
constant riding a Aobiy) for Lum 
Indeed, there’s no 


do them things. 
I might get fifty 


the hundreds | 


nariste methods. 
other way of suggesting the delicate 
play of color between the green of 
the half opened leaves, the red of 
the buds themselves, the dull purple 
of the plowed lands and the yellow 
of the little shoots of grass or oats. 


One marvels at the true results got 
by the method of ‘speckles,’ and 


quite forgets the chorus of wrath and 
scorn next winter to be emptied on 
his head by critics, eye-doctors and 
old fogies generally. I'm not going 
to pretend,however,that my enthusi 
asm for painting prevented my being 
pretty glad to hear the dinner bell 

-or horn, I should say. Plain 
living and high thinking are well 
enough up to one o'clock, but roast 
beef and Indian pudding are better 
then. 

You can’t expect one to zZ0 out 
painting immediately after dinner ; 
at all events, you may be pretty sure 
I didn’t. I'd forgotten to bring any 
tobacco down, and was ina _ horrid 
state till I met ‘Loist ’ Champlin, 
who ‘ cal’ated he’d most a _ poiper of 
terbacker ter home? It was a kind 
with the romantic title of Rose Leaf, 


which I’ve often gazed at with 
wonder in shop windows without 


venturing to buy. It must be made 
of a singular species of roses, for it’s 
strong enough to knock your head 
off. Like most cut plugs, it drew 
well, though the old lady seemed to 
think the odor far different from 
that of roses. Of course I pretend 
that smoking clears my mind and 
enables me to think more definitely 
on matters artistic. I’m more of the 
opinion, really, that it induces a 
calm vacuity of mind—that genial 
idiocy which Hunt insisted to be so 
necessary to the making of a good 
painter, 


In the afternoon, I tried another 


thing—the ‘naygur’s’ house; you 
know the place; great feathery 
fringed trees about it. Through 


them you can see the white Wake- 


field road winding over the grey 
hills, and the Prussian blue salt 
ponds cutting streaks against the 


delicate boughs andtwigs. Well- 
nigh impossible to do, but very gay 
and‘ Springy.’ 1 did it from a win- 
dow of the house—partly from 
laziness, I'll confess, but partly be- 
cause I think the dull light of the 
house and the dark grey lines of the 
casement help one to get a better 
feeling of the absolute lightness and 
brilliancy of key, there is in All-Out- 
Doors. Talk about pure color! 
there was nothing but garance rose, 
bleu céleste (which Ly the way I scorn 
to use ; why not say cobalt blue and 
white?), malachite green and oufreme? 
jaune, to be gobbed on, externally 
with a small brush. 


After I knocked this off (pray 
observe with what a jaunty air | 
speak) I took a stroll down to the 
sea. I can’t pretend that that 
looked very different than at any 


othertime. It was just the common 


blue sea of commerce—pictorial 
commerce, I mean; neither more 
nor less than a fair Alexander 
Harrison. At the fish-houses one 


of the fishermen’s wives gazed on it 
for a long time with rapt poetic ex- 
pression and at last murmured 
“Wall, ef that foam ain’t fur all the 
world jest like suds.”” You heara 
lot said about the beauty of the sea, 
and of course so it is beautiful; yet 
I have never seen but two pictures 
of it that at all satisfied me. One 
was by Monet and gave something 
of its glinting, glistering aspect in 
fuli sunlight; the other, by Millet, 
you may have seen at the Art 
Museum when it was there. It was 
lent by Mr. Shaw: a mass 
rocks jutting out into the sea. One 
looked down upon it from far above. 
It made one think of Tennyson’s 
‘The wrinkled sea beneath him 
crawls’—except that it wasn’t 
wrinkled; wobbly, rather, I should 
say. ‘The wobbly sea beneath him 
crawls’ wouldn't sound very poetic, 
would it? Now I’ve spoilt the effect 
of my remarks; for I really wanted 
you to understand how impressive, 
how vast, how never-ending this sea 
by Millet really was. 


one ot 


Coming home, I went round by 
the ‘New Road.’ It may be a new 
road, but all the houses on it are 
very, very old. One has a sign on 
it—1621—for all the world as if it 
were on Washington street. This 
is supposed to shadow forth its age, 
but as old Roger Williams didn’t 
get down here till a good deal later 
than that, I should not think it 
likely. However, that’s no business 
of mine; it was very ‘paintable’, 
with its gables—I forget whether 
they were seven—and the little 
brook rioting by, close at hand. 

There are several houses painted 
of that fine old-fashioned red which 
used to be much more common in 
New England, than, alas, it is now. 
Everything is falling a little toward 
decay, but so much the better for 
the artist who is—-crede Nordau— 
always a decadent. Only the per- 
fectly sane and healthy kodak likes 
new tight-board fences. The mill 
was also very pretty. by the great 
Mill Pond full of myriads of poly- 
wogs squeaking away for dear life. 
As old farmer Cleishbotham who 
drove me from the station said— 
‘“When yer hear them peepers it’s 
"beought time to’break ground. Haw, 
haw, haw! Git up thoir—what ve 
beout ?”’ . 

And at night, full moon, making 
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the salt ponds by Point Judith lig 
cut bright and clear across the d 
grey land. Then the sea bega: 
glint and glimmer under the ligh: 
and great Sound steamers, like h 
marine monsters went sliding al 
toward New York. The two B! 
Island lights were keeping up 
feeble opposition, like a thread ar 


needle store against Jordan 
Marsh’s, and far off to the left 
thirty miles across the sea, Mo: 


tauck light glimmered, and dic 
and glimmered again. Or, moor 
light—who has ever done anything 
that even suggested it? It must b« 
because it’s effect is more on thé 
mind than on the eyes. You fee! 

if in that clear obscurity 
secret, worth all things, were hidden, 
to be seen by only a little keener 
vision, to be understood by a little 
clearer mind. Which, 
remark, is rot. 

Pack up your duds, lock up your 
paint box—(be sure not to forget 
your turpentine)—buy a ticket fo: 
Pettaquantaug and come on wid 
yez. Yours s/oujours, 

Simon Dosss. 


some 


as you 


MISS BUTLER’S FLOWER PAINTINGS. 
OVERS of wild flowers had the 
rare opportunity, last week, of 
seeing most interesting water color 
sketches of some of the rarer spe« 
mens of the flora of California, 
North Carolina and Massachusetts 
The exhibition was given under the 
auspices of that branch of the 
Woman’s Alliance which is connected 
with the Church of the Disciples 
The artist who made this fi! 
object lesson a possibility is Miss 
Faustina Butler, a Maine woman, 
for some years a resident of Cali 
fornia. She came back to the East 
in charge of the Floral Exhibit of 
California at the Chicago Fair and 


has been sketching since in the 
South and New England. 

She works con amore, as one 
readily sees who examines he! 
sketches. Her next special work 


will be to paint the violets, a most 
interesting and dainty genus. 

As there were many who missed 
seeing this collection, which includes 
many specimens of fungi, it is hoped 
that other societies and clubs wi! 
secure the privilege of showing these 
sketches to their friends. 
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[HE MEETING OF 
ACADEMY. 


| HE meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Wash 
ston last week was the most suc- 
cessful of the recent meetings of 
this, the most noteworthy of Ameri 
n scientific societies. Che occa 
sion, Which was the annual business 
neeting and of necessity held in our 
jational capital, brought together 
re than one-half of the actual 
membership of the academy, New 
England being well represented bya 
full score of scientists, with Wash 
gton itself a good second. rhe 
isiness too was of more than usual 
nportance, for a recent message 
rom Congress had requested the 
\cademy to consider the question of 
e preservation of the forests, and 
there was besides the election of 
‘w members and other matters. 
Membership in the Academy is 
getting to be dependent more and 
more each year on the high stand- 
ng of the candidates, their work 
ind their attainments are subjected 
to close scrutiny, so that one may be 
ssured that election to this body is 
. guarantee of the highest scientific 
tainments. Two membeis were 
ected at the meeting, Prof. C. D. 
Valcott, Director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and Prof. R. S. 
Woodward of Columbia College. 
Che business of the Academy oc- 
ipied it during the forenoons of 
he four days devoted to the meet 
ngs, and in the afternoons there 
vas the presentation of scientific 
papers, to which the public was ad- 
mitted, the audience filling fairly 
vell at times the temporary hall in 
he National Museum building. This 
hall is one of the exhibition rooms 
and is devoted to the Indians. Great 
glass cases enclosing finely molded 
Indian groups in their homes or en- 
gaged in household occupations sur- 
round the room. The wal!s above 
these cases are thickly hung with 
paintings of the great Indian chiefs, 
whose portraits — skied here, to use 
the exhibition term —can be exam- 
ned with profit only with the opera 
glass. The windows which light 
the hall are glazed with beautiful 
transparencies ot Indians or scenes 
in Indian land, admirably placed 
and of most exquisite workmanship. 
This room is a regular thorough- 
fare between one portion of the 
\fuseum and another, and is divided 
into hall and antechamber by means 
of screens. Into it wander these 
who come into the Museum, the 
typical hay-seed, who may be look- 
ing up his supply of government 
material from his congressman, the 
cnic parties, the tourists, who go 
by the guide-book and leave nothing 
inseen, young men and their best 
girls, yes and even the descendants 
f the great red-men themselves, 
wander into the hall and form a 
variegated procession, almost as di- 
verse as that which heralds the ar- 
rival of the circus. And all these 
people gaze on the waxen images 
ind on the absorbed figures of the 
scientists in conclave with equal 
amusement, and mingle their com- 
ments about the show with the ailge- 
braic formule, the interesting dis- 
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cussion of flux # dimensions of space, 
or the copious descriptions of Hove- 
camitia Magintyi, the latest of the 
treasures from the deep, deep sea. 
Naturally the one is not in strict 
harmony with the other. Then again 
the thread of the discourse is broken 
by ribald laughter in the outer cham- 
ber, the voice of a curator superin- 
tending the removal of cases, or pet 
chance the noise of mechanics at 
their labor, and anon by the down 
pour of the rain upon the resonant 
metallic roof, 

It may thus be seen that it is not 
an ideal place for calm scientific de 
liberation orheated scientific debate; 
it is certainly less well adapted to 
its temporary purpose than the halls 
offered to the Academy in any other 
of the cities which it favors with its 
visits, but perhaps it is the best that 
the government has at its disposal. 

The first of the scientific papers 
was one entitled The Geological 
Efficacy of Alkali Carbonate Solu- 
tions, written by Prof. E. W. Hilgard 
and read by Prof.G. Brown Goode. 
The effect of hot water as a geologi- 
cal factor was first considered, then 
the additional action due to carbonic 
acid, these matters being in review 
of present knowledge. But furthe 
than this there are physical effects 
upon certain kinds of clay deposits 
which are worthy of especial men- 
tion. ‘There are agencies which have 
changed the old clays into slates 
and shales, and even when the shaly 
structure is not apparent, the earthy 
material may be tremendously com- 
pacted. One who has not tested 
this will be surprised to learn that 
some of these earthy products are so 
tough that even dynamite produces 
but slight effects. This toughness 
is no doubt due in considerable 
measure to the alkali carbonate so- 
lutions. As to the practical out- 
come of this geological study, the 
author suggested that it seems not 
impossible to apply some such process 
to earth dams or fortifications, and 
in comparatively little time, geologi- 
cally speaking,an exceedingly tough 
earth wall would be the result. 

The second paper in its title, The 
Color Relations of Atoms, Ions and 
Molecules, holds forth no great at- 
traction except to chemists, but it was 
nevertheless not without popular 
interest. The paper was written by 
Mr. M. Carey Lea and was read by 
Prof. Ira Remsen of Baltimore. It 
had mostly to do with ions, which 
are subdivisions of molecules, and 
with their color. The relations of 
these colors to each other after cer- 
tain laws determine the color of the 
molecule. There is, to begin with, 
no black ion, although they range 
from colorless upwards. According 
to their relations, two colorless ions 
may produce a colored mixture; two 
colored ions, a colorless mixture ; 
while between the two are certain 
definite graded results. |The paper 
shows that the present systems of 
classification according to selective 
absorption are not consistent. Two 
recent departures from this rule of 
selective absorption were noted by 
the author, both of these being sys- 
tems devised by eminent foreign 
chemists. Neither of them is com- 


plete, yet both of them confirm the 


| “sy stem here presented. 


system was supported by numerous 
citations of results in accordance 
with its principles. 

As might be expected, Prof. EK. D. 
Cope’s paper had to do with the 
minor distinctions, popularly speak- 
ing, between animals which he has 
recently examined, ‘he Otocelida, 
these being the beasts under consid- 
eration, were reptiles which lived long 
ago, even before the times which are 
represented by the specimens in the 
new Mesozoic room at Cambridge. 
They were reptiles, not of any kind 
which we now know, since they had 
a somewhat different kind of skele- 
ton. Otocclus had a house on its 
back somewhat similar to that of the 
turtle, but it was in scales like some 
forms of medieval armor, and the 
animal could roll itself upinto a ball 
just as the armadillo does today. 
Che observations of this new order 
support some previous classifications 
made by Prof. Cope with reference 
to the reptiles. 

Three papers were next presented 
by Prof. A. M. Mayer of the Stevens 
Institute. His papers are always of 
interest, and this is enhanced by his 
vivacious manner of presenting them, 
He spoke of the application of scien- 
tific methods to historical research, 
and proceeded to tell how he had 
found the site of the house in which 
Malus lived in Paris when he dis- 
covered the polarization of light by 
reflection. When Prot. Mayer was 
in England once he stopped at a 
house the library of which turnished 
him some account of Malus and 
stated that he livedinthe Rue d’En- 
fers. This circumstance aroused 
some curiosity in his mind and, 
knowing the circumstances of the 
discovery, he gave attention to the 
matter when he next visited Paris. 
The date of the discovery of po- 
larization has been in some doubt, 
but this seems to have been in con- 
sequence of a thesis which Malus 
was writing, containing notice of it, 
which was not published until two 
or three years later. ‘The year 1808 
is without doubt the proper year, At 
this time Malus notes that while ex 
amining the reflection of the sun 
from the windows of the palace of 
the Luxemburg he found that the 
rotation of a piece of spar caused 
one of the images which it normally 
presented to disappear. The account 
is quite clearly given in a number of 
places. Prof. Mayer saw that to 
produce so complete a disappearance 
a certain angle of reflection was ab- 
solutely necessary, and computing 
the position of thesun with reference 
to the palace he found that the time of 
the year during which such complete 
reflection was possible was limited 
to a few days. He found that the 
limiting circumstances also _pre- 
scribed a certain place as being the 
only one in which Malus could have 
been and have made such observa- 
tions. Rue d’Enfers was eliminated 
in the Haussmann improvements of 
Paris, but its junction may yet be 
seen on one side of the widened 
Soulevard Saint Michel. There is 
here a little triangle, and here it was 
that the house of Malus stood. The 
discovery must have been made with- 
in a very few days of the first of De- 
cember. 

Prof. Mayer presented also a 
group of three papers on the conduct 
ofthe x rays in their transmission 
through different substances. One 
question which has interested investi- 
gators is whether the rays can be 
polarized. These experiments show 
that some new method or substance 
must be used, for those now known 
are of noavail. Herapathite, which 
is a substance related to the sul- 
phate of quinine and is obtained 
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from the skimming over of a satu- 
rated solution, has polarizing quali- 
ties to a greater extent than tour- 
maline. But it will not polarize the 
v rays, and since this is true it is use- 
less to spend time with tourmaline. 

Much interest attached to the 
paper through the explanations of the 
methods which were adopted. One of 
these was the creation of a standard 
with which to compare effects. It was 
devised by Prof. Rood of Columbia 
College and consists in the use of a 
grating of wire which is absolutely 
opaque tothe rays. ‘This grating 
furnishes a means of estimating the 
relative transparency of different 
materials, An ingenious method of 
measuring absorption is by means of 
microscopic slide glasses, which are 
thin and regular in their thickness. 
These give a small unit of difference, 
and any substance can be easily bal- 
anced by the use of them and the 
relative absorption of the rays may 
be established. 

Prof. Mayer seldom appears at 
these meetings without bringing 
with him some ingenious piece of 
physical apparatus which he has de- 
vised. This time it was a graphic 
illustration of the refraction of a ray 
of light. It was avery simple link 
motion which shows the incident 
ray and the refracted ray, the posi- 
tions of which may be read by means 
of a graduated circle, and which 
maintain the proper relations to 
each other in all possible positions. 
It is very ingenious and well made, 
being the product of Prof. Mayer’s 
own hands, and like his other de- 
vices exhibits some little neat 
scheme for overcoming some mechan- 
ical difficulty. In this instance an 
arm was magnetized and held toa 
sliding bearing through the attrac- 
tion, dispensing with the necessity 
of furnishing an awkward sleeve with 
its consequent friction. 





The late Frederick Locker fre- 
quently visited George Eliot in her 
home; he thought her a great but un- 
happy woman. “ Her head,” he says, 
“had been intended for a much 
longer body —she was not a tall 
woman. She wore her hair in not 
pleasing, out-of-fashion loops,coming 
down on either side of her face, so 
hiding her ears; and her garments 
concealed her outline—they gave 
her a waist like a milestone.” 
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66 REN’T gitls adorable ?”’——-said 
I to the Office Cat. 

“Only one thing on earth more 
so |’ -—said the Office Cat. 

‘And that is e 

“ Boys /’ said the Office Cat, 

“[ don't just see——’”’ 

‘“Well, everybody doesn't agree 
with me, [’ll admit that. But to 
the difference in the adorableness of 
girls and boys is that between shy, 
delicate, fragile birds—canaries for 
instance—that you must always be 
speak softly, and touch, if at all, 
with guarded finger-tips, and when 
they fluff up and peck, even if you 
get a hurt finger you can't, for very 
shame, make a remark about it! 
and big, jolly, clumsy Newfoundland 
puppies, that you can hug as bard 
as you like when they’re good, and 
thrash as hard as you like when 
they’re bad, and companion with in 
all sort o' weather, instead of having 
to take ‘em in when it rains! 
Boys /—Did you ever hear girls give 
their college cheer, and then boys 
give ¢heir college cheer, and note 
which cheer it is that quickens up 


me 


your pulses and moistens your 
lashes? Can girls’ voices singing 


in chorus ever get 
ache-y places in you that boys’ 
voices find out at their first note? 
Can girls anywhere, under any con- 
ditions, give you such an hour as 
that out on Holmes’ Field, when the 
boys, looking in their beautiful, 
young, glad strength as if they had 
just trooped toward you from the 
dawn o’ the world, race and leap 
and play those glorious plays, that, 
before Life had begun to count gray 
hairs of disillusion, trained the 
Greek lads for Thermopyle ! 


into the deep, 


“+O! a lad’s love, and’” 


‘“‘T knew you'd have to sing that 
before you ended your peroration. 
Well, sing it! It will bear much 
singing.” 

««*Q, a lad’s love and a lad's eyes 
They both are fair to see: 

But from them both the light dies 
As the sunshine leaves the lea: 

For a lad’s love, not heart’s love 
Though bright may be its glow: 

So soon does it depart: and love 
That loves, is not so ! 


‘Ota lad’s love and a lad’s eyes, 
Both for a gleam they shine: 

Though for them both the tears rise, 
And both are nigh divine—— ” 

*“ You haven't finished it !”’ 
—‘* Something ailed my 
Something often does ail my throat, 
when I think of what boys are like 
in ‘that hour, when the face is first 
touched with manhood: when the 
boyhood is ending, yet all is still 
fresh and pure in the heart ’;— when 

one cries, 

‘Dear and gracious heart of a boy! 
sweeter thing can be 

Drawn from the quiet centre of God, who 
is our sea | 


No 


” 


“when 
‘“¢ Ves. 





I know. I 


I know. 





throat. > 
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think of that, when I stand and see 
our schoolboys march through the 


Spring-time streets, with the May 
sunshine on their faces and thei: 
Flag splendidly upborne. And I 


think ot the fight to which they are 
marching, and do not know; the 
fight with the things that come out 
of the dark holes and corners of this 
world the. World Invisible 
and of how the spring light will fade 
from their faces and they will flush 
and darken with the 
of the way; and 

“If only their Flag is upborne 


and of 


dust and heat 


still! If only they never lose grasp 

of it until the moment 

claim it as their shroud !”’ 
‘* But because boys are all that 


they must 


is likesome and good to know, it 
doesn't follow that girls——” 


6 ()f 


sapling is 


course not! Because an 


oak 


strength against, 


good to measure 
a 


violet is no less 
good when one may may breathe its 
sweetness! Girls are adorable, too. 


| agreed with you, there, to begin 


with. Spring is in their atmosphere, 
too; the soft, sweet Spring of the 


nearer South; while the boy’s Spring 
is thatof the strenuous North. The 
very apotheosis of Spring at its 
sweetest comes with a girl s coming. 


‘Slender they are,as some slim marsh-flower, 
shaken 

Among the sallows, in the breezy spring: 

Blithe as the first blithe song of birds that 
waken : 

Fresh as a fresh young pear-tree, blossoming. 


Bright is their hair as any wild bird’s 
feather : 
Just for their lips, two rose-buds grow to- 
gether !’” 
DororHy LuNp?. 


THE DOMESTIC SERVICE PROBLEM. 
| From the New York Times.) 


WO ladies sat in an intelligence 
office the other day, and from 
one to another went the individual 
members of a motley procession 
which filed from the inner room to 
the outer, each disappearing figure 
being but the signal for another 
appearance. 

Each of these ladies was vainly 
trying to persuade some one—any 
one almost—of these females to 
brave the wilds of suburban life. 
Each, having started out with the 
absurd idea of demanding certain 
qualifications in her chosen hand- 
maiden, was reduced to a proper 
state of humility, for not one member 
of this contemptuous company of the 
unemployed could by any means be 
induced to forsake the attractions of 
city life. One of the ladies must 
reiterate the confession of her final 
humiliation in answering the unfail- 
ing question, “ And do you kape a 
carriage, Mum?” ‘To the other was 
revealed her benighted estate by this 
oft-repeated exclamation, varied in 
form, but in sentiment unchanging: 
“Two miles from the station, indade ! 
Sure, you couldn’t expect a gurrul 
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loike meto bury herself that way, 
Mum!’ Finally these would-be 
employers looked at each other and 
burst out laughing. Then, after such 
an exchange of experiences as may 
be imagined, they both went home 
to find the much-needed help in their 
own towns! 

Such is the solution of her domestic 
troubles which after a year or two of 
change and turmoil the suburban 
resident often reaches. But woe to 
her whose personality has not won 
favorable regard from the class where- 
in she seeks fora “girl.” Be an 
untavorable reputation just or unjust, 
her difficulties are manifold. With 
the daughter of a respectable country 
family engaged she feels that her 
troubles are over, when, behold! 
instead of the young woman herself, 
appears a small brother with a note. 
itis made up ot plausible excuses, 
but still tne employer wonders why 
che girl did not think of all that be- 


iore. For how can she guess at the 
scene which has been enacted be 
tween the young person she has 


lately dismissed irom her service and 
the one employed to hill her place? 
[hat scene is as follows: 

Ihe dismissed, (calling at home of 
the engaged : )‘'So you re going to work 
for Mrs.—, are you?” 

* \Veil, | thought I'd see how I got 
alung there. 

* You'll never get along with her.” 

* Why so, Jane?” 

**[ couldn’t ! Such insolence as 
she gave me you never heard.”’ 

“You don’t say!’ &c., In much 
the same spiritas members of higher 
those who have 
ottended them, the 
marking a difterence. 


circles discuss 


diction only 

hen, when Madame starts out on 
a round of personalcalls, she is met 
on every hand with this challenge, 
‘*Wasn t it your place that Jane—— 
left?” And her answer, * It 
my place from which Jane— 
discharged,’ does not tend to mend 
matters. 

However, the truth will prevail in 
the end, and if a mistress be kind 
and just, she will, as a rule, bear the 
reputation she deserves. A little 
policy in dismissing undesirable 
servants will go tar toward averting 
such embarrassment as fell to the 
lot of Jane’s former mistress. And 
even she will eventually find some 
heroic soul who will disregard all 
warnings and prove a faithful and 
long abiding member of the house- 
hold, whose version of the ‘place’ 
may even come to supersede that 
spread abroad by the injured Jane. 

As to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of employing as domestic 
servants women who live near your 
own home, there is much to be said, 
but experience seems to decide in 
favor of this solution of a vexed 
question. 


Was 
—Was 


The disadvantages of engaging 
local service will readily suggest 
themselves to the experienced house- 
keeper. The girl who “ works out” 
in her own town will want to go 
home frequently—may have followers 
and a promiscuous list of calling 
acquaintances. She may be in- 
clined to keep late hours and to ask 
for inconvenient days off, that she 
may attend excursions and picnics. 
These matters must, of course, be 
regulated by the individual house- 
keeper; but it may be said, in 
general, that just as much liberty as 
is consistent with a proper adjust- 
ment of the household régime, and 
just as much firm limitation as is 
consistent with the same, appears 
to be the wisest policy. If an atti- 
tude of friendly co-operation can be 
established between mistress and 
maid, the whole matter settles itself, 
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and the friction which results 
rubbing up against rules and reg 
tions is happily dispensed with. 
Thus we come to the advanta 
of employing one’s neighbors. 
village servant does not discrimi; 
as nicely as does her urban siste, 
between what is and what is no: 
work. If only one servant be 
the employer is not overwhelmed 
the scornful remarks of the ty, 


x eS 


employment office female. \)) 
girls are quite used to the ide 
doing ‘general work.’ If ty 


more servants be kept, they are {, 
more apt to work together harmon} 
ously than are their sisters in ¢ 
willingly assisting one another, 
often preferring to 


17 
al 


work toget 


when possible. To see a cook 
cheerfully don a white aproi 
answer the bell or lend a w 


hand with the children is a com! 
ing sight to one accustomed ¢ 
ways of city ‘ help.’ 

Here it may be said that 
writer's experience and obser\ 
both tend to disprove the po; 
impression that a village girl se 


U 


‘knows her place.’ If the c 
girl has served out before, she usua 
conducts herself very well. If 


she is, as a rule, anxious to learn a 
the requirements of her positio: 
Her teacher needs only that tac 
which comes from true kind-hearted 
ness. Moreover, a_ respectable 
village woman seldom indulges 
such outbursts asrelieve the wounded 
sensibilities of a certain class of cit 
servants. I'he former has, indeed 
her own standing and reputation t 
maintain, and is of different calib: 
from those women who wander f; 
place to place, leaving on any 
text, loving the excitement 
rupture and change, and having: 
foundation of personal 
bility. 


respect 


Of course respectable and obliging 
servants are to be found in great 
cities. But the unfortunate subur 
ban resident who has haunted intelli 
gence offices for days, only to be 
rewarded by taking into her home 
one of those professionals wh: 
remain a short time and then depart 
in an uproar of abuse and vitupera 
tion—such a one will gladly turn to 
her neighbors for help, and may 
hope to obtain cheerful service and 
immunity from constant change 
Suburban residents on every sid 
are watching with interest the ex 
periment just now beginning ir 
Orange. Ifthe Domestic Service 
[raining School which the ladies of 
that place have started shall prove 
the success which its enthusiastic 
promoters believe it will, the thir 
end of the wedge will have beer 
entered and the millennium of the 
out of-town dwellers will arrive, fo 
the Orange School will certainly be 
followed by many more. 





N English receipt for creamed 
codfish adds a few touches that 
are worth noting. This is one of the 
homely dishes which is ‘ very, ver) 
good ’ when it is good, and ‘horrid’ 
when it is ‘bad.’ Boil the fish in 
plenty of water, remove all the black 
skin, make a sauce in the following 
manner: Work a lump of butter with 
some flour, put it into a saucepan 
add by degrees, stirring all the while, 
three-quarters of a pint of cream, 
(half quantities of milk and cream 
will do as well,) a pinch of white pep 
per, and some grated nutmeg, Wo 
onions finely chopped, and the juice 
ofa lemon. When the sauce has 
nearly attained therequired thickness, 
put in the fish and let it just come to 
the boil. Capers can be added if de 
sired. 
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DRESS FOR THE BICYCLE. 
A GREAT deal is said about wheel 

dressing, and to tell the truth 
the advice usually given is good. 
Yet the novice may get the impres- 
sion that the wheel dress must be 
some strange and = specially and 
deeply devised combination of 
special garments. 

One feature only is absolutely es 
sential to a practical and modest 

ostume. That is that the skirt 

shall hang straight from the belt at 
the back, when the rider is in the 
saddle. This means that the dress 
must be either divided in the back, 
ry so arranged with pleats that the 
perpendicular fall of fold is secured, 
and that the saddle does not break 
this fold into acurve at any point in 
the drapery of the back. This round 
curve of the back being avoided, the 
chief objection to the saddle position 
necessary in riding is removed. It 
is the unrelieved curve at the back 
that renders bloomers and _knicker- 
bockers absolutely impossible for 
those who wish to escape sensational 
display and reckless lack of dignity 
and feminine grace. The fuller the 
bloomers are, the more preposterous 
this objectionable feature becomes. 

he same unhappy effect is pro- 
duced in the wearing of a full short 
skirt, not made with the special cut 
required at the back. Many a 
voman attired in a short full round 
skirt regards her bloomered compan- 
ion on the road with horror and con 
tempt, and yetshe herself presents, 
from the back view, about the same 
ines and the same clumsy and 
grotesquely exaggerated appearance. 

Granted the ‘straight fall at the 
back, the next thing to consider 
about the skirt is thatit shall not sag 
between the knees in front when the 
wheel is put inmotion. This means 
that the skirt is as scant as may be 
with comfort in front, that it is of 
material not too light, and that it is 
properly lined. There are many de- 
vices whereby the skirt is, on the 
underside, a pair of separate trouser- 
like compartments. But any such 
complication seems unnecessary. A 
very elaborate design is divided in 
front as well as at the back, making 
the skirt hardly more than a pair of 
side panels. These panels at the 
edge in front are attached to the top 
of the knickerbockers under, but the 
result seems to me rather complicated 
and after all unnecessary. 

It is advisable that the wheel skirt 
Should not be too short. If it is, 
when the knee lifts with the treadle 
the skirt edge is likely to catch the 
wind and make you uncomfortable by 
blowing up. For all practical uses a 
skirt just short of the ankle is short 
enough, though the length is not so 
graceful when dismounted. 

Almost all wheel costumes are 
sold now with leggings to match ,but 
there are of course many women who, 
whether or no they are equipped 
with leggings, prefer to have their 
skirt maintain the length and position 
intended. The legging serves only 
to made a more complete finish to 
the costume, not to supplement the 
shortcomings of a badly managed or 
designed skirt. 

A mixed material or a_ stone-grey 
seems the best color for use along 
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our sadly dusty roads. Much is to 
be said in favor of mohair. It is 
cool; it sheds dust, and it retains a 
crisp freshness most desirable. 


Every effort should be made to main- 
tain this effect of crisp and faultless 
formality in the wheel rig. An air 
of hoydenish recklessness and wind- 
blown frolic must be constantly 
guarded against. So many classes 
ride the wheel that only the most 
careful adherence to the manners of 
the class with which you wish to be 
identified can save you from embar 
ressment. 

For bodice, the Norfolk jacket 
belted at the back, the belt passing 
through slits under the arms and 
forming the finish to the skirt-band 
in front, seems to be the most general 
and best considered design. ‘This 
jacket is worn over a shirt waist. 
The latter may be of soft Madras or 
gingham or silk ; but it seems rather 
nicer made with formal finish, stiff 
collar and cuffs, and exact necktie. 
Chis, with correct gloves and a hat 
to match the costume, that sets well 
down on the forehead and disclaims 
all effort at picturesqueness, com 
pletes a costume that is suitable fo 
use about the city and suburbs. 

The long trip may be dressed less 
formally, and for such wear a 
sweater serves best for bodice. An 
arrangement of button at the 
shoulders that will allow the swing 
ing free from the shoulders of the 
jacket will prove a great convenience 
when long trips are taken, or when 
there are several in the party the 
effect will not be too conspicuously 
picturesque. 

Golf stockings and laced shoes 
are more comfortable than are leg- 
gings. If the rest of the costume be 
absolutely correct and disclaim all 
picturesqueness, except that of sim- 
plicity and formal design, these may 
be worn. 

A veil should never be omitted, 
unless the hair be of the kind that 
will hold its prim exactness no mat- 
ter how the wind blows. If the net 
is trying to the eyes, then wear the 
veil only at the back, over the hair, 
tying it carefully in the front of the 
hat, either on the brim or tucked 
under it. The veil worn this way 
hardly shows, and secures the desired 
unruffled condition of hair. 

Gloves must of course be of gen- 
erous size and offer no compression 
at the wrist or palm. 

The ankle must be fitted easily, to 
allow the action of the foot entire 
freedom. Also to avoid a comic 
opera effect of foot dressing. 

The hat should be of a design that 
wil! shade the eyes, visor-fashion if 
desired. 


No under-petticoats should be 


worn. Skirt and under-bloomers 
should be one at the waist-band; 
either so made, or buttoning to- 
gether. 


Bodice should always come below 
the waist-line, that there be no possi- 
bility of the pulling away from the 
band which is almost sure to 
threaten if a round waist be worn. 

It is mere vulgarity to besprinkle a 
wheel gown with a lot of unnecessary 
buttons; picturesque effects in wheel 
dresses are inadmissable Conspicu- 
ous club costumes are equally so, 


unless worn when the presence in the 
party of several of the club lends for- 
mal effect. 

A constricted waist adds emphasis 
to every awkward feature of the 
wheel for a woman and renders exer- 
cise a discomfort and a_ serious 
menace to health. 

[tis entirely possible to have a 
long narrow pocket, that buttons shut 
on the inner flap of the pocket, or 
one that is slipped into the skirt 
band. Andin this pocket may be 
secured a fresh change of linen col- 
lars. 

Sleeves should fit well down over 
the wrists, and gloves come well un- 
der the sleeves ; an expanse of bare 
wrist will vulgarize the effect of the 
most carefully designed costume. 

Corduroy is picturesque, but very 
heavy, very warm, and a distressful 
gatherer of dust. Loosely woven 
linens are pretty and cool, but the 
merest dash of rain will disfigure 
them most embarassingly. 

An underwaist of light wool, worn 
as a corset cover and equipped with 
sleeve protectors, is a most satis- 
factory garment for wheel use. It 
renders unlikely the showing of the 
corset-line at the shoulders, and it 
settles comfortably the question of 
sleeve protectors. In such a garment 
also can be made the little pocket 
for valuables. A little pocket on the 
under edge of the jacket skirts at the 
back will hold several flatly folded 
clean handkerchiefs, and every one 
knows that one cannot have too 
many fresh clean handkerchiefs. 

I have seen the heavier Japanese 
napkin, in white, recommended for 
handkerchief use on wheel expedi- 
tions. ‘They are fresh and soft, and 
serve quite as well as a handkerchief 
for the rub over the face and brow 
and wrists that a spurt of speed 
makes so imperative. And, having 
served, they can be thrown away. 





CURLY HAIR. 

HE raison d’étre 
things that are, 

very funny,’ remarks a society -girl 
inthe N. Y. Tribune. “ It is aston- 
ishing, for instance, how many peo- 
ple have acquired curly hair of late 
years. I know one woman who has 
had straight hair all her life, and 
now it is really curly, not crimped 
looking in the least, either, but nat- 
urally wavy, wth irregular little 
ripples all around her forehead — 
just the effect I have tried over and 
and over again to produce with 
irons, but without success. Well, 
according to her story, she was 
caught out in a_ thunderstorm last 
year, and was terribly frightened, 
besides being soaked through, and 
when she got home her hair was 
curly, and has remained so ever 
since. Odd, was it not? And a 
man | know, whose hair has always 
been as straight and stiff as a poker, 
has now a becoming little crink at 
the temples, which, he says, has 
been produced entirely by the way 
he wears his hat. I myself have my 
suspicions of curling tongs, but, of 
course, men are far above that sort 
of nonsense, so | must be wrong.” 
‘‘Sea bathing has such a queer 
effect on my hair,’ protested another 
one of my friends, who wished to ac- 
count for the reddish tinge which 
her hair began to assume last sum- 
mer. ‘I suppose it is the salt in 
the water, but it always turns it 
quite a different shade!” Ill the 
same, however, I have noticed this 
winter that her hair still keeps its 
ruddy look, although the effect of 
the salt water must have long since 
passed away. Of course naturally 
curly hairis far prettier and more at- 
tractive than the regular waves pro- 
duced by artificial means, besides 


given of 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 1o* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual salee more than 6,000,000 bores. 


having the immense advantage of 
looking as well, if not better, in wet 
weather. Soft, manageable hair 
may often be made curly by man- 
ipulation. Dampening it and then 
pushing it forward toward the tem- 
ples often, if perservered in, produces 
large, becoming permanent waves. 

Another way which is efficacious 
is first to dampen the hair, then 
comb it loosely back after it has 
been arranged for the day, then take 
coarse linen thread and cut off 
piece long enough to wind several 
times around the head. ‘Tie oneend 
of the thread toa hairpin and fasten 
it by means of the latter to the hair 
and then wind the thread around 
the head like a Greek fillet three 
times, fastening the first round with 
a hairpin in front, so that it will not 
slip, and pressing the hair forward 
after each round. If this is done 
every morning when the hair is ar- 
ranged and only slightly dampened, 
it will be dry by the time the rest of 
the toilette is completed. ‘This 
course of treatment, if persisted in 
daily, often trains the hair to be 
curly when it is not naturally so, 
premising always that it is soft and 
easily managed. Perfectly _ stiff 
hair is, of course, hopeless, and can 
only be treated artificially. 





Georges Ohnet has finished a new 
novel which will be published in Paris 
in afew days. The title is Z’/nutile 
Richesse. 








POZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONLDS 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S ama 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF. 
BOX is given free of charge. 
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BRADFORD ACADEMY. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women, 

dings unsurpassed for comfort and health, I'wenty. 

= Ce petted pana lake for rowing and skating. 
Classical and course of study ; cio groqaceieny 
and ional. Year commences Sept. 11 1 Apply to 
I ‘tes IDA ©. ALLEN, Priacipai, Bradturd. Mase 
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THE DRAMATIC 


By &. G. 
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cog Van Winkle, like | 

Tom’s Cabin and _ the 
Orphans, never fails to draw and to 
interest. Of the first play this will 
remain a fact as 
Jefferson appears in the title 
The presentation of the week at the 
Boston ‘Theatre well filled the 
house, the points, grown now tradi 
tional, have been unfailingly made, 
and the charm of Mr. 
personality still pervades and vital 
izes the whole. ‘There is probably 
no one in this city not at 
some time this play this 
artist in it, yet there attaches to 
these later performances a special 
interest, and the last performance 
of the engagement, which takes 
place this evening, taken 
advantage of by the many who find 
‘last times ’ always special times. 

Mr. Frank Daniels closes a very 
successful run at the Museum this 
evening. Che Wizard of the Nile 
has drawn well and amused greatly. 
It has been more than well staged, 
sung and played. Mr. Daniels, who 
is rather a new-comer in this particu 
lar line of work, may feel well pl 
to have made so 
entrée into a department so 
filled already, 

The Sporting was pro 
duced in Boston for the first time 
Monday night, at the Hollis. It 
scored at once a success that ex 
plains its long run of popularity in 
New York. The piece may be 
classed as a fine old melodrama ; 
indeed, as several fine old melo 
dramas, for hardly a stock situation 
or bid for interest is missing from 
the acts. At the same time, these 
are treated with novelty, or prove 
still stirring without novelty. ‘The 
play is brilliantly cast, Mrs. Agnes 
Booth and Mr, Stoddard leading. 
Miss Fisher as the adventuress does 
almost the best work yet seen from 
her, and is liberally rewarded with 
applause throughout the evening. 
Miss ‘l'anner can, perhaps hardly 
escape conventionality in so con- 
ventional a part as that of the 
very good and sad lady. Mr. 
Wm. Harcourt always bears himself 
well. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Miss Elita Proctor Otis appeared 
Monday evening as Carmen. The 
play is beautifully set, even in these 
days of artistic settings deserving 
praise. Miss Otis herself, while 
seeming to have a clear and con- 
sistent idea of the role of Carmen, 
misses success in conveying it. 
Clever as this lady is, and interest- 
ing as her phase of talent is, a study 
of her method forces one to realize 
that it is the result rather of raw 
impulse than of art, training and 
satisfactory technique. Her natural- 
ness appeals through only a limited 
scale of expression, and the human 
nature of ancy becomes thus a 
good deal a piece of the human 
nature of Carmen. In a part exactly 
suited to Miss Otis’s manner, she 
can be little short of electric: ina 
part whose expression of nature is 
outside of Miss Otis’s own, we are 
forced to do homage to her intelli- 
gence, her effort, and her essential 
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ability, regretting on'y its lack of art 
to adjust itself to the requirements 
of varying characters. Mr. Massen 

Zoreador does rea ly spirited 
and in the 


is the 
work, last act 
feeling and grace 


puts gen 
uine intothe 


with his sister. 


scene 
Stage 
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juently at lauit, 


management 
was ire ind the sup 
general rather a 
Miss ()tis 


port in disappoint 


ment. seems a mistress 
of make-up, and in effect of shadowy 
tumbled hair and dark 
face seemed indeed a Carmen. 


Her ( 


artisth 


blooming 
very 
ostumes 


throughout were 


and picturesque, and for 


those who have not yet seen i repre 
this much talked of play 
the production at the B wdoin 
Square cannot but prove interesting. 
the Tre- 


seems ho 


sentation ol 


Robin Hood is crowding 
mont Theatre. l‘here 
opera more popular in Boston than 
this. Che old favorites of the 
tonians were treated with affection 
ate applause throughout the 
and the new-comer seemed to please. 


Bos 
scenes, 
Mr. Cowles is as imposing and 
Will Scarlet 
in magnificent 
Bartlett 
rh hi ess ol 

charm of manner fresh as 
Allan-a-dale, the ‘Tinkers’ 
lighted the audience 
and as usual Mr. 


sp'endidly equipped a 
as ever, and is 


M ISS 
her 


Voice, 


Jessie Davis brings 


mellow and 


voice 
of yore to 
chorus de 
as much 
Barnabee could 
not move or speak or sing or do any 
thing without provoking 
Miss Alice Nielson made rather a 
soubrette of sweet AZaid Marion, but 
brought a tuneful and well trained 
to the and a charmingly 
pretty presence, 


as ever, 


laughter. 


voice score, 


Next week the Castle 
Theatre celebrates its first anniver 
sary of opera. Monday night’s per- 
formance will be the 409th consecu- 
tive. ‘The summer season also will 
begin then. The house has been 
put in summer trim from top to bot- 
tom. The ‘steady 
air,’ which last 
potent attraction 
The Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and 
Guitar Club has been re-engaged 
for promenade concerts for the sun.- 
mer, and will play while the audi- 
ences are gathering, and 
the acts. Che remarkable success 
of last year’s summer season is 
widely known, and the management 
will surpass its record during the 
coming hot months. 

rhe celebration of the anniversary 
will be noteworthy in 
On Wednesday, at 
evening 


Square 


iced 
proved a 
blow again. 


breeze of 
summer 
will 


between 


many ways. 
matinee and 
performances, handsome 
souvenir books, containing portraits 
and biographies of every member 
company and reproducing 
the cast for every opera produced 
during the year, will be distributed 
free to patrons. The opera selected 
for this great week is Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots. Preparation for this in 
every department has been thor. 
ough. The cast, which is an unusu- 
ally strong one, follows: Marguerite, 
Mile. Fatmah Diard; S¥. Bris, Mr. 
William Wolff ; Vakntine, Miss 
Clara Lane, Miss Nina Bertini Hum- 
phrys; Nevers, Mr. J. K. Murray ; 
Cosse, Mr. Arthur Wooley; TZhore, 
Mr. John Read; Refs, Mr. Albert 


Regas; aou/, Mr. Thomas H, 
Persse, Mr. Charles O. Bassett ; AZar- 
cel, Mr. W. H. Clarke; Urban, Miss 
Hattie Belle Ladd; SAots-Rose, Mr. 
|. F. Hanshue. 

Che institution of 
opera at the ¢ 
founded, and 
hearty. 
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first time 
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season at the 
Monday 
brings here the marvels of the Indian 
Adepts and the 
Hindostan and 
embodies 
which he 
public for the 


this 
next evening, 
workers of 
These he 
acts 
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wonder 
Thibet. 
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Is now 
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fairy tales of science,’ or supernatural 
effects produced by absolutely natu 
Che (Jueen ol th 
Koses,’ the ‘ New Shrine,’ the * Flight 
of the Adepts,’ the ‘Growth of the 
Flowers,’ the ‘ Astral Bell’ and the 
‘ Mysterious Disappearance.’ Kellar 
wife 
is the king 


ral causes, are ‘ 


is assisted by his charming and 


a skilled company. He 
pan} 


ot American entertainers in his line. 


‘ Perfect’ was the 
Sir Henry 


word used by 
Irving as descriptive of 
Keith's Theatre, at the 
visit of inspection which he made 
last week. The great actor thought 
that the only word in the English 
language which fittingly applied to 
it—the house itself, and 
the performance. notice- 
able Keith’s is the 
perfect system of ventilation where 
by it is 


close of a 


its conduct 
One of the 
things about 
reduce the 
even in the_ hottest 
comfortable degree 
rniticent 


possible to 
temperature 
weather to a 
Chen the 
plants, and cut flowers 
greatly to the 
ot the 
reception 
them 
stage 
ally at 


mag display of 


palms adds 
attractiveness 
and 
transform 
Che 
performance is kept continu 
such a high grade that it is 
almost impossible to class one week's 
programme as better than another, 
and in very many reputa- 
tions of the artists engaged is such 
that it is merely necessary to give 
their names. Next week Flora 
Finlayson, the talented operatic 
singer, for some time one of the 
stars of the Bostonians, will be the 
leading attraction; Amann, the 
celebrated imitator and mimic; 
Murphy and Mack, a noted comedy 
sketch team; McIntyre and Heath, 
the clever negro character artists; 
Paul Martinetti’s pantomime com- 
pany; the Italian violiniste, Della 
Rocca, and a score of others will be 
included in a long and notable 
gamme. 


foyer, Stairways 


rooms, almost 


ing intO conservatories. 


cases the 


pro- 


The first week of the Bostonians 
at the Tremont will close with to- 
day’s and tonight’s performances. 
The popularity of this organization 
and Robin Hood has been more 
than amply proven by the immense 
patronage of the past week. and the 
management has decided to present 
the ever-tuneful opera for one week 
more. 


THE KNEISEL QUARTET. 


The eighth and last concert of 
the Kneisel Quartet for this season 
was given in Association Hall on 
Monday evening. It was distin- 
guished by the assistance of Raphael 
Joseffy at the piano, in a trio by 
Brahms for piano, violin and horn. 
The performance left nothing to be 
desired. 

Mr. Kneisel deserves the thanks 
of Boston for the work he has done 
with this quartet in the presentation 
of the finest chamber \music in the 
most admirable manner. 
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THE NORWICH LINE, 

The water route of the Norw 
Line between New Londonand Nx 
York is entirely within Long Isla: 
Sound; thus avoiding the roug 
water and sea-sickness incidental] 
‘outside lines.” The dining-sa): 
on these steamers is on the 
deck, insuring plenty 
air. The staterooms are $1 
according to size and location, 
accommodate more 
\iways ask for tickets va this 
at the ticket offices for New Yo: 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimo: 
Harrisburg and all points sout! 
west. Christian Endeavor mem} 
rates and their friends \ 
contemp slate attending the con, 
tion of the United 
held in Washing 


two or pers 


and deleg 


Soc ieties 
gton next July sh 
have in mind the advantage Soft 


route in making their arrangem: 
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**The Model Theatre of the Country.” 


KEITH'S “** 


Vandeille Entertainment 


FLORA FINLAYSON 


(formerly with the Bostonians), 


vocalist. 


DELLA ROCCA, 


ian violiniste. 


the gifted Ital- 
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Atkinson, 


Manager 


ning at 8 Mat. Wed. and S 
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SECOND AND LAST WEEK 


Production of the Great Romant 


CARMEN 


Dramatic Version of this Fam 
Given in Boston. First Appearance of 


ELITA PROCTOR OTIS as CARMEN 
SQUARE 


CASTLE theatre. 


421 Trement St. Tel. 977 Trem 
175B Tremont St. ABSOLUTELY 


Monday, May 4. Beginning 0! 
SECOND YEAR of Opera and SECOND 
SUMMER Season! Promenade Con- 
certs by the Boston Ideal Banjo, 
Mandolin and Guitar Club. Souvenir 
books to patrons Wednesday, matinee 
and evening. A Castle Square pro- 
duction for BIRTHDAY WEEK 0! 
Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera 


THE HUGUENOTS 


venings at §& Prices 2c. re 
Mz Meno Wed., Sat. at2. Prices ts for 
seat in the House, all reserved. 


First 


Branch 
FIREPS 


BOSTON MUSEUM. Eyed and Sat 


Beginning Monday, May 4th, 
tHE GREATEST OF MODERN MAGI 

BE LoIAR 
Assisted by Mrs. KELLAR. 


EVERYTHING NEW IN MAGIC, INCLU! 


THE MYSTERY OF BE. UE ROOM. 





